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DAGE 111, Lines 18 and i, for the troops of both are now in 
arrears of pay, read the troops of the Nabob are now in arrears 


of pay. Ce” 
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OUR reſtoration to power, though 
vy ſuch an accident, as that of the 

death of Colonel Monſon, has given 
great pleaſure to the well-wiſhers to the proſperit 
of Bengal; ; particularly as it has happened at to 
critical © a time; when the leaſes of the whole 
lands of the kingdom are to be renewed. You 
have now an opportunity (uninterrupted by the 


cavils of ſelfiſh and intereſted men) to exert your 
8 "© acknowledged 


* 
acknowledged abili ties in Aſiatic e as well 
as to correct any miſtakes Which you might have 


made in n your! former adjuſtment, by the commit- 
tee of circuit. 


a 
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What you have done ſince your acceſſion to the 
chair, in ſettling the company's revenues on a 
proper baſis, and regulating their civil and mili- 
tary expences, is well known to every man at 
home and abroad, the leaſt converſant in the 
affairs of this country. I ſhall draw from it the 
only argument I think neceſſary to prove, that 
it is from your integrity and abilities alone, we 
can hope to ſee effected, what yet remains undone, 
to make the natives of this country the happieſt 
people under the ſun ; and the poſſeſſion of theſe 
provinces the brighteſt gem in the Britiſh Crowne | 


; Convinced that the extraordinary pains. taken 
by your enemies to accumulate falſe and unſup- 
ported charges againſt you, by every unjuſtifiable 
means, in the hope thereby to overwhelm you in 
the opinion of the Englith nation, will be ſeen 
through and deſpiſed : I have not a doubt of your 


triumphing over them from the juſtice of your 
cauſe. Yet ſhould I be miſtaken, and the 
ſuperior miniſterial intereſt, ſo much boaſted of 
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by hende d agents, ſhould prevail for the 
preſent, you muſt, and will in the end, be cons 
ſulted,” and adviſed with, by your prince and fel; 
low ſubjects, in order to bring to n * 
great work Foy have bu Ani cobartt 5 01 


* 
* 


My intention in addreffir ing 4180 to you, is with 
the hope, that ſome of the hints it contains, will 
be of uſe, when you ſhall come to form a plan 
for reſtoring the now languiſhing export trade of 
this country. Simple, crude, and undigeſted as 
they are, ſuch a penetration as yours will extract 
ſomething uſeful from them. I ſhall, therefore, 
without further apology, go on to point out, 

what, I think, have been the cauſes of the decline 
of trade i in this kingdom; and the means to re- 


* 


trieve it. 


I have cmntenty heard it affirmed, that the 
Hindoo, or original native inhabitants of theſe 
provinces, were in a better ſituation, with reſpect 
to the ſecurity of their perſons and property, be- 
fore the Engliſh conquered the country, than 
they have been ſince. This I conſtantly denied: 
from being well convinced, that a genuine native 
Bengal tiller, or manufacturer, that is capable of 
Judging, if left to his choice, would rather live, 
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under the government of the Engliſh, than undet 
that of their uſurping Nabobs, which the Engliſh 
drove out, or their predeceſſors the Moguls. A 


conqueſt of Bengal When that word is applied 


to the Hindoo inhabitants, it is improper to them: 
it has been ſimply a change of maſters. Many millions 
of them know no difference between the Maho- 
metans, who entered their country from the north, | 
and the Chriſtians who came from the ſouth, by 
the bay of Bengal. Both have hitherto governed 
them by the ſame agents : both left them in quiet 
poſſeſſion of their religion, their cuſtoms, and 


their manners. A poor ſimple inoffenſive race of 


tillers and manufacturers, as puſillanimous, tri- 
fling, and inſignificant, as the women and children 
of any other country. Conquer theſe ! you never 
thought of it. But they had placed over them 
ſome ages before, by the deſcendants from that 
great ſoldier of fortune Tamerlane, or. Timur Begg, 


| a ſet of talk maſters, who ſtripped them of every 


thing acquired by their induſtry, except a very 
bare ſubſiſtence. To them ſucceeded the rapa- 
cious revolting Subahs, or Nabobs, whom the 
Engliſh drove out. I have often lamented, that 
Clive did not, after the battle of Plaſſey, proceed 


directly to the Caramnaſſa, whipping before him 


the 
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the motley tribe of freebooters which compoſed 
the Nabob's army, until he had driven the whole 
out of the country, I ſay I with he had done 
this at once; becauſe his neglecting to do it then, 
has given cauſe to many evils ſince, which would 
thereby have been prevented. Such an entire 
change of j maſters at once, would have been a 
fortunate circumſtance to the real native inhabi - 
tants of this country, as it would be eaſy to make 
appear: but at preſent, my time is taken up in 
attempting to point out remedies for the evils, 
which the conqueſt of the country 9 the n 
hath brought about. 


"Wiki the favourites of the Mogul princes, who 
had 'obtained appointments in theſe provinces, 
acquired riches, they ſent it to Dehly, or ſome 

remote part of the empire, together with the neat 
proceeds of the revenue; or carried it with them 
out of the country, if they were recalled. In 
proceſs of time, theſe officers of the Emperors, 
or their deſcendants, taking advantage of the con- 
fuſions in the empire, ſet up for themſelves, and 
became the reigning Princes of the country. The 
collected treaſure was then locked up in their 
own coffers, and not ſent out of the provinces. 


During 


1 
During the government of the Moguls, and 
that of the uſurping Subahs, the trade of the 
country remained open and free to the adventurers of 
all nations, who entered it by the bay of Bengal, 
in ſhips richly laden with filver and gold, which 
they left behind, in exchange for the wrought 
manafactures and raw materials, the produce of 
the country. From whatever ſection of the 
globe theſe Kigrchant-adventurers came, they 
brought with them ſome bullion, as their import 
cargo, whatever it was, would not produce ſuffis 
cient to pay for the goods they exported. I well 
remember the nature of the trade to this kingdom 
before the Engliſh took charge of it; and I be- 
heve I keep within the bounds of truth, when 1 
ſay, that the balance of trade in favor of this 
country, which was brought to them by the 
Europeans, and the people poſſeſſing the territories 
on the eaſt and weſtern ſides of the bay of Bengal, 
amounted to a Million ſterling annually ; not one 
ounce of which was, in thoſe days, again exported, 


Such was the ſtate of the kingdom when the 
Englith were obliged, in ſelf defence, to wage 
war with the uſurping Subahs, or Nabobs, whom, 
in the end, they drove out, and in proceſs of 


time, took the government into their own hands. 
In 


121 
Jouke-Gdanjle'foc-perece) Weg l b 
but that the natives ſuffered in perſon, and proper- 
ty: but whether the Nabobs, or the Engliſh 
army ſhould. prove victorious, a very numerous 
majority among them would not have given three 
farthings to chooſe; ignorant, as they then were, of 


the good fortune the change brought them. To plow 
their fields, and weave their cloth in quiet, was 
all they withed ; nor were they capable of judging, 
under the government of which of the contending 
powers "uy ſhould be moſt at their caſe, Wes =, 
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8 Suppoſe a very, numerous sflock of. ſheep,. hich 
had for ſome ages been tended by a ſmall number 
of ſhepherds, who, for their own intereſt, covers 
ed them tolerably well from beaſts of prey 3 : but 
at the end of each year ſtri pped them quite bare 
of their fleece, which they ſold, and locked bows: 
money up in their own coffers ? e 


4 


911 Again : Suppoſe link nat gang of e 
from another country, and of a very different caſt, 
having a quarrel with the old ſhepherds, | attack 
and drive them out, ſeize their wealth, and lay 
claim to the ſheep : theſe laſt, though greatly in- 
ferior in number to their predeceſlors, yet excel 
chem in every art of managing a 1 in 1 

fences 


( 8] 
fences, and defending them from beaſts of prey, 
as well as in the arts of civilization, and acts of 
tenderneſs and humanity: Will not the laſt ſtate 
of ſuch a flock, or, to drop the metaphor, ſuch 
a people, equally helpleſs, _ not . ſo 
8 be better than the firſt $0: 11 


'1 made the above digreffional 3 purely 
to ſhew, that the ſtate of the natives is exactly li- 
milar to what 1 it was before the capture, as far ag 
it relates to their cuſtoms, uſages, civil and reli- 
gious rights; for of theſe no attempts have been 
made to alter them protection from foreign ene- 
mies is infinitely more ſecure; and their oppreſſions 
; from government, 1 am well aſſured, much leſs, 


11 return now to the original canſe of the decline 
of foreign trade, and the reaſons why there 1 is 
great ſums of money annually ſent out of the 
kingdom, and very little imported for the purpoſes 
of trade, which are the evils brought on by the 
eonqueſt made of the country . the Engliſh} 
and which I with to ſee remedied. ns 


The efforts the company had made 3 in the late 
war, to maintain their acquiſitions in the Eaſt 
Indies, had, in ſome meaſure, diſtrefled their af. 
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fairs at home ; they — and they had a right 


to 


19 
to expect, that their inveſtments from Bengal 
would be annually increaſed, from their new 
funds of wealth, without ſending out in their 
ſhips, any more bullion from England. After 
the year fifty-ſeven, they ſent little or none to 
Bengal : nay they ordered their ſervants ; in Bengal 
to ſend money to Madraſs, and to China. The 


war with France prevented the ſhips of that na- 


tion from coming here: and about the ſame time, 
the Dutch began to be ſupplied on eaſy terms by 
private people, and of courſe imported no more 
money. From this period, to the war with 
Caſim Ally, in ſixty-three, the ſums of money 
ſent out of the kingdom, by public and private 
people, were immenſe: and the above mentioned 
prince is ſaid to have carried with him, large 
ſums in his retreat from the provinces. 


Notwithſtanding the vaſt exportation of wealth, 
there was yet left ſufficient for a full and unim- 
peded circulation, for the purpoſes of commerce. 
For whether the ſurplus was ſecreted by private 
perſons, locked up in the treaſury of the Nabobs, 
carried off by the Mogul officers, or re- -exported 
by the new pofleflors, it did not affe the welfare 
of the kingdom, whilſt there yet remained ſuffi- 
cient for to anſwer all the purpoſes of mercantile 
circulation. B F | About 


1 


Abdut the time Lord Clive! returned the aff. 


time to India, a ſcarcity of currency was com- 
plained of at the preſidency, but fiot müch felt 
in the provinces: and even this evil, fo much 
talked of at Calcutta, (the Engliſh ſeat of govern- 
ment) was removed for the preſent by throwing 
into currency a number of gold nen of a new 
ſtandatd and value. 


It was in the 3 of the gore rhment oF 
Mr. Vere IR, and during his adminiſtration, that 
the catrſes of the ruin of the export trade took 
place, and has encreaſed annually, until ſome of 
the beſt branches are nearly loſt. 

Lord Clive, on his return to Europe, laid ſuch 
flattering ſtatements of the ſituation of the compa- 
ny's affairs in India before the nation; that it had 
much ſuch an effect on the minds of the directors 
of the company, proprietors of ſtock, and people 
in general, as the ſouth ſea bubble had ſome fifty 
years before. Dividends were encreaſed ; ſtock roſe; 
the miniſtry put in for aſharein the name of govern- 
ment ; and the managers in Leadenhall-Street, 
uſed every means of ſtock jobbing chicanery to 
keep the power in their own hands. Great lati- 
tude was given in contracts for goods; and high 


freight paid for ſhips, to ſuch as could procure 
votes 


1 1x29 7 
ry 9 5 


votes, in order to keep the then rulers of the com- 
pany in the direction of their affairs. Verel 1? Was 
called on eagerly, and for Gods ſake, to ſend them 
ſupplies; and this gave the firſt idea of buying 
goods here for the company with ready money; 
the moſt fatal ſtroke to the trade of this country 
that could poſſibly have entered into the head of 
man.. El „ 
Whilſt every man in, and out of the ſervice, 
at Bengal, exclaimed bitterly againſt ſending bul- 
lion out of the country, they all agreed, that the 
| beſt mode to relieve the company, was to encreaſe 
the cargoes of their returning ſhips, by opening 
the warehouſe door for the reception of goods, 
to be paid for with ready money. The company's 
{ſtandard for goodneſs in quality could not be at- 
' tended to; for that would have ſhut out almoſt 
all that were offered. That line, like the line of 
rectitude, once forſaken, is hard to be recovered. 
Goods were admitted of ſo inferior a quality, that 
it deſtroyed the very purpoſe for which they were 
bought. The amount of the invoices from Ben- 
gal was encreaſed ; but the account fale in Europe 
fell ſhort, Complaints were made; but it was too 
late; the evil ſpirit once admitted, introduced 
others more wicked than himfelf. An cagerneſs 
B 2 of 
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1 2 
of the inhabitants to procure goods to ſell | to the 
company, gave cauſe to the debaſing of the ma- 
nufactures all over the kingdom. The Dutch; 
the French, private adventurers, dealers of all 


| kinds, became the impatient rivals of each other. 


The ſhips from Europe could not return without 
cargoes ; and the manufaCturers finding a vend 
for their goods, however ill wrought, took lefs 


pains in making of them. How far the evil has 


ſince extended, and into what innumerable bran- 
ches it has ſpread out, might be thought tedi- 
ous, if not inviduous, to relate: The fact is noto- 
rious and plain: I feel no pleaſure in 'dwelling 
on it, further than is neceſſary to point out the 
cauſes of the decline of trade ; the bad effects of 

which are now ſo ſeverely felt. | 


The company ſoon became ſenſible of the evil 
tendency of the new mode of procuring goods; 
and after throwing the whole odium of it on 
their ſervants abroad, in the eyes of the nation, 
gave orders to reyert back to the old methods of 
procuring their inveſtments, 9 8 95 


J have ſaid that though in the "Ra of the Su- 
bahs the people were full as much, if not more 


oppreſſed, than they have been at any time ſince; 
wh S LL £ yet 


WEE | 
yet the ſources from whence wealth flowed into 
the kingdom remained open: But this could not 
long be the caſe after a change of maſters. The 
Engliſh never can aſſimilate with the natives of 
Bengal : It is not the intereſt of their country 
that they ſhould. They come to ſettle in this 
country but for a time, and with a view to the 
| bettering of their fortune; when that is effected, 
they return, and ever will return. If they live 
to effect the purpoſe for which they come, an 
European and an Hindoo Banyan, the firſt day 
they meet, are as much inclined to ſerve and aſſiſt 
each other, as on the day they ſeparate; though 

they may have been maſter and ſervant for twenty 
years. The tie aroſe at firſt from a view to their 
mutual intereſt, in the moſt groſs and pecuniary | 
ſenſe of the word: it is not poſſible they can have 
any other. They wrangle about accompts the firſt 
month of their acquaintance ; they do the ſame 
the laſt week, perhaps day, that they are together. 
The European hath procured what he came for, 
and will ſtay no longer : the Hindoo has made 
the moſt of the European's courage, influence, and 
adventurous mercantile abilities, he poſſibly could, 
They part in general, with as little feeling for 
| each other, as a travelling gueſt doth - with his 
roadſide 


141 


roadſide landlord, and with much the fame lan- 
guage. : Farewell, maſter Chargewell: your en- 
5 tertainment is very good ; but your bouſe confounded 

* Het. To which the other replies, God bleſs 
e your boner : I hope you will recommend me to any 
5 el your friends that may chance to come this away. 


in ſuch a revolution as that mentioned above, 
it was impoſſible but that numbers of individuals: 
among the conquerors, muſt have 8 large 
property: they did acquire it; and with it they- 
ſeem to have obtained the deteſtation of their 
'tountrymen, and the appellation of Nabobs as a 
term of reproach, Yet they took it not from the 
poor ſheep above alluded to, but from their tyran- 
nical taſk-maſters, who had forced the new comers 
into a war of ſelf defence, which, however, ended 
in driving away the former ſhepherds ; ; after which 
they ſhared the ſpoil among themſelves. | 


It is much eaſier for their countrymen to 58 
| them for ſeizing the ſpoil, than to prove, that in 
fimilar circumſtances, they would not have done 
the ſame thing: and it is owing to mere accident, 
that it proved more pernicious in their hands, 
than in the hands of their predeceflars 1 in the g- 


Vernment, : 
| The 


£3] 

The great wealth which had for à long eonrſe 
of time flowed into Bengal, came from the weſt's 
unluckily the late conquetors of the country came 
alſo from the weſt. Poſſeſſed of fo immenſe a treas 
ſure, they were impatient to tranſport it t6 theis 
own country, where alone they could enjoy iki 
Here again I am induced to form another wiſhz 
which at firſt view, like that in which T lamented 
Clve's not having proceeded tothe intirè cosgueſt of 
the kingdom, immediately after the battle bf Plaſſey, | 
inſtead of making an unſubſtantial peace, wears _ 
but a very indifferent appearance; yet the evil 
conſequences which have flowed from its not ha 
ving been put into execution, will juſtify it. 1 
with then, that Ci ve and his council, had ſhipped 
off for Europe, or for China, if you like it better, 
evety rupee of the wealth acquired by the congueſt, 
or that could have been found in the country, ex- 
cepting what was barely ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of commerce and internal circulation: or even to 
have ſunk it in the ſea, would have been leſs per- 
nicious, than the evils which have enſued by the 
means which have been uſed to remit it to Europe. 


711 


2 It has been leeds obſerved, that ſoon after 
the battle of Plaſſey, the Europeans of all nations 


ceaſed to bring any bullion with them to Bengal: 
letters 


N 
letters of credit ſerved their purpoſe full as well. 
It was the ſame with the country ſhips; the 


owners and captains of which, had only to give 
tolerable ſecurity, that the money they took up 
at Bengal, ſhould, in three, four, or even five 
years, be ſent to Europe, to obtain what ſums 
they pleaſed. This facility of obtaining money 
on very moderate terms, gave rife to a ſpirit of 
adventure, as pernicious to the manufactures of 
this country, as ſtock jobbing is to fair trade : 
innumerable ſchemers aroſe, who undertook the 
ſending money to Europe, by every rout through 
which it formerly found its way to India. 
Theſe unnatural attempts to force back the ſtream. 
of wealth to its fountain head, had the ſame 
effect in mercantile polity, as the attempting to 
force a great river, with all its ſupplies and acqui- 
ſitions of water, after a long courſe of running, 
back through the little channel from whence it 
took its riſe : It overwhelmed the ſchemers with 
ruin: had it ended there, it would not have ſig- 
nified much ; but its baneful influence extended 
much further. Theſe new adventurers became 
rivals to the company, and to one another, Their 
eagerneſs to buy up the manufactures of the coun- 
try, raiſed the price, and ſunk the real value: 


for 


EN 
for the goods were ſo much debaſed, that thowgh 
they coſt more than thirry per cent above what the 
ſame goods had formerly coſt, yet at the markets 
to which they were carried, they would not pro- 


duce any thing like their ptime coſt, and many 
of them would not ſell at all. At this unlucky 
period, the kingdom was viſited hy that moſt 
dreadful of all calamities 4 famine, which ſwept 
away, perhaps, one fifth part of the labouring - 
people: this increaſed the difficulty of obtaining 
* wrought goods, and contributed ſtill more to the 
debaſing of their texture; which, by its effects, 
almoſt entirely annihilated the former great and 
beneficial trade of white cloth from Bengal to the 
gulphs of Mocha and Perſia. ; 

In the Aſiatic ſection of the globe, the filk and 


cotton manufactures of Bengal, which were for- 
merly ſo famous all the world over, had now loſt 
their value, and were no longer ſought after: 
others were found out which anſwered the purpoſe 
full as well, and came much cheaper. Vet the 
European nations ſtill coveted the goods of this 
country. Firſt from a jealouſy to one another: 

ſecondly for the ſake of the raw materials it produ- 
ced: thirdly from their having nothing to ſubſtt- 
tute in place of the coarſe and fine cotton cloths of 


5 1 
Bengal, which, inferior as they were to thoſe 
formerly manufactured, ſtill ſold for a ſmall profit 
in Europe: and laſtly, the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company had no other method of drawing home 
the tribute from their Indian ſubjects. The trade 
carried on in the country veſlels, inſtead of being, 
as formerly, in favour of Bengal, was abſolutely 
againſt it. I will ſelect two or three inſtances 
from a great number, which I could produce in 
in proof of what I fay, and then quit the diſa- 
greeable fide of the Picture. 


Before the capture of Calcutta, a ſhip of five 
hundred tons, belonging to Surat or Bombay, 
when ſhe made a voyage to Bengal, came full 
loaded with cotton; the proceeds of her cargo 
amounted to about eighty thouſand rupees; but 
| as this was inſufficient to load her home with 
ſugar, falt petre, raw filk, and filk piece goods 
of various kinds, ſhe either brought with her a 
letter of credit, the exchange on which was in 
fayour of Bengal, or the balance 1 in caſh. 


A ſhip of the ſame men hams now, ww ſhe 
has fold her cargo of cotton, lades on board a 


cargo of coarſe rice, and with the balance in mo- 
ney, proceeds to the Coromandel coaſt, or ifland 


of Ceylon, where i ſold the rice, and pur- 
chaſed 
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chaſed dollars, ſhe, goes on to Batavia for ſugar; 
as that article is not now to be had at Bengal, 
cheap and in plenty as heretofore. If ſhe proceeds 
home direct, the returns are made in money, 
rice, ſome trifling quantity of raw ſilk, and ſilk 
piece goods, all of which the captain, or ſuper- 
cargo, would willingly make over to any perſon 
that would inſure them the difference in the ex- 
change between Bombay and Bengal current ru- | 
| pees, without other advantage of any kind to re- 
imburſe them for the ſhips charges, freight, and 
premium on money; and this becauſe the mar- 
kets of Surat and Bombay, are ſupplied with ſu- 
gar and raw filk, much better and cheaper from 
China—a very late and new diſcovery, which has 
aroſe from the neglect to. cultivate the firſt, and 
in debaſing the quality of the laſt, and highly 
pernicious to the trade of theſe provinces : ſo that 
if there was not a fale for cotton at Bengal, the 
trading communication between theſe. two Eng- 
liſh preſidencies would abſolutely be at an end. 
As to the eaſtern trade, formerly ſo advantageous 
to this kingdom, it is carried on almoſt intirely 
by the ſcheming remittance above mentioned, un- 
der every poſſible diſadvantage. Before, and even 
| ſince, the capture of Calcutta, the trader tq the 
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eaftward carried with him, from Bengal, rice for 
ballaſt, a little ſalt petre, with ſome piece goods; but 
Patna opium was the principal article: it was ge- 
nerally good, and coſt from two hundred and ſe- 
venty-five to three hundred and fifty rupees. per 
cheſt, This difference in the price depended on 
the demand abroad, not as now, an eagerneſs for 
remittance of property to Europe. His cargo ſold; 
the returns to Bengal were made in pepper, ſome 
little tin, cloves, dammer, and rattans, but moſt- 
ly in virgin gold, which contributed much to the 
enriching of this country. 


Our preſent adventurers hurry out with what 
they call opium, for which they pay more than 
double the former price ; piece goods are ſo deba- 
ſed they will not ſell, ſo that now they do not 
export any ; falt petre is become too dear, and 
rice ſpoils the opium, that is what they call ſuch, 
for in fact it is a vile infamous compound, which 
in a few months dries up to powder. I mean not 
to indulge in myſelf the ſpirit of invective, and 
here, once for all, declare, that in my complain- 
ing I have no particular individual in view: but 

| Tcannot omit to ſay, that I feel for the honour 
of my countrymen, when they fink ſo much be- 


low the character of Engliſh merchants, in the 
| | miſerable 


[=] 
miſerable arts they permit to be uſed to give this 
adulterated ſtuff the appearance of opium, in ors 
der to impoſe on the Mallays. Tin, pepper, and 
other articles fit for the China market, is what 
they ſeek, which they put on board large fhips, 
appointed to meet them in certain ſtatious to take 
their cargoes, by way of remittance to China, 
vrhere the proceeds are paid to the Engliſh, French; 
Danes, Swedes, &c. for bills on Europe — The 
veſſel returns to Bengal with a cargo of vile 
lumber. 5 ＋ 


Fleretofore the European ſhips, excluſive of the 
company's goods, brought, under the denomina- 
tion of private trade, articles for ſale to the a- 
mount of, perhaps, ten thouſand pounds per 
ſhip: the returns were made in different kinds of 
ſilk and cotton goods, the manufactures of Bengal; 
If the captain and officers had money to ſpare, it 
was depoſited in the company's caſh here, and 
they were repaid in London, An increaſe of Eu- 
ropean inhabitants, and our full proportion of 
luxury, hath produced vend for double the quan- 
tity of thoſe articles of private trade. The ma- 
nufactures, debaſed as they are in quality, and 
raiſed in price, will no longer anſwer the purpoſe 
of the captain, and officers, to carry them to 


Europe, 
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Europe. The company, I think, admit each 
ſhip to pay in about five thouſand pound into their 
treaſury, for bills on Europe : the balance which 
ariſes on the ſale of the private trade, imported on 
eight ſhips, may be eſtimated to amount annually 
to one hundred thouſand pounds, and this 1s car- 
ried out of the kingdom in caſh. It will anſwer 
no purpoſe to multiply particular inſtances in 
proof of the great ruin which is thus advancing 
with quick and large ſtrides towards us, A good 


Engliſhman will feel ſufficient mortification in 


taking one general view of the deplorable differ- 


2 


ence of the ſituation in the balance of trade, as It 


relates to the future welfare of this great mer- 


cantile kingdom. 
* 


Twenty-five years ago, veſſels, of whatever 
ſize or denomination, or from whatever quarter of 
the globe they imported, brought with them a 
tribute of gold and filver, which they left behind on 
the banks of the Ganges What a cruel reverſe do 


we experience! There is not a veſſel which now 


trades to this port, from ſhips of the firſt magni- 
tude and figure included, down to a paltry ſalt 
importing dony from the coaſt of Oriſſa, that doth 
not carry money out of the country. 
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Lot, Sir, who are bleſſed with the generous 
belings of a noble heart; who love your country, 
and know its mercantile intereſts; ; will be but 
too well convinced, that I need not produce other 
diſagreeable inſtances to prove the truth of my 
poſtulatum. Here, then, let it reſt: I turn from 
it with great pleaſure to a more pleaſing taſk : for 
J feel as full a conviction on my mind, that 
the remedy is as certain, and within our reach, 
as that the ruin is inevitable, if the exportation of 
caſh is permitted to be carried on for a few years 


longer. 


Prompted by gratitude for the public good you 
have done, I would here willingly offer up a tri- 
bute of praiſe in the ſtile of honeſt panegyric, but 
I want language and the neceflary talents to do 
you Juſtice, Beſides you enjoy a Godlike pleaſure 
in going on ſilently to do your duty; leaving ex- 
ternal rewards to the juſtice of your country. 


l ſet out with boldly affirming, that the genuine 
native inhabitants of this country, have had on the 
whole their condition bettered by the late change 
of maſters. The lower and moſt uſeful ſort of 
them are an inoffenſive, quiet, frugal people, 
wedded to the ſoil they cultivate; neatly and 
cleanly 


4 
deaniy, in the ſtile and manner of their fore od 
thers: they have very little knowledge of, of 


| Intercourſe with their ſuperior. lords. They in- 


creaſe and multiply; plant their field in due ſea- 
fon, near unto which, under the ſhade of ſome 
friendly grove of trees, they ere their little huts, 
which are compoſed of mud, ſmall ſticks, ſtraw 
and mats: fimple as they are, by annual 1 repairing 
they ſerve them from generation to Seaeratign, 
From theſe they watch their growing harvelt ; 
and in theſe.they ſpin their thread, and weave the 
cloth, to procure which ye come ſuch a diſtance 
from home. They render to Czfar ſuch things 
as are Cæſar's, and ſleep contented with what is 


left them. Scorpions ſting the heart of that mani 


who would diſturb their innocent repoſe, or make 
their pittance leſs! Engliſhmen will not! They 
durſt not do it! Oppreſſing and deſtroying the 
poor naked natives, and the timely ſending na- 
bobs to ſleep with their fathers, is mere declama- 
tion, critically introduced, to ſerve the ambi- 
tious purpoſes of ſelfiſh indididuals, by the wretch- 
ed Bolts, and yet more wretched Dow. As to 
population, for which we -muſt depend on the 


above harmleſs order of beings, I am certain it is 


in a much better way than in the days of their 


former 
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former maſters; for they are better covered from 

internal and external injuries. The ſituation, 

ſoil, and ſun ſhine of the kingdom, are the ſame 

as heretofore: corn grows as kindly ; the ſilk 

worm feeds as eagerly, and ſpins as well: The. 

earth 1 1s not more ſteril, Or doth i It render up its 
treaſures with greater reluctancy, or in leſs abun- 
dance, to its Chriſtian lords, than in the days of 
yore to its Hindoo or Mahometan rulers. The 
barriers to the kingdom are ſo well ſecured, as to 
inſure peace to the provinces to as diſtant a period 
as you pleaſe. The ſea is your own, and, I think, 
_ tyranny and oppreſſion lay gagged and bound at 
your feet, There is yet remaining in the country 
money ſufficient for circulation and every pur- 
poſe of commerce. Forgive the injuries you 
have received, conſign the paſt to oblivion, and 
boldly begin the work anew. The above, Sir, 
are the materials you have to work with ; nor do 
I with them put into better hands. But the work 
expected from you is great; it is arduous. The 
proſperity of your mother country, and the happi- 
neſs of this, in a great degree depend on it. You 
have the talents neceſſary: honeſty, courage, hu- 
manity, and perſeverance : Uſe them, Sir, the 
cauſe is a glorious one, in which if you ſucceed, 


(and 
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(and! have not the ſhadow. of a doubt but that you 
will) it will raiſe you to the point to which every 
noble and generous. ſoul a up honeſt fame. 


There 3 is one, and but one remedy, for all our 


preſent, as well as for thoſe evils which we ap- 


prehend will come upon „ 18 the reſtoring, 


as ſoon as poſſible, not only the manufactured 
goods, but alſo the raw materials for trade, to their 
primitive goodneſs and price. Vou have laid the 
foundations on which to erect this glorious ſtruc- 


ture: the moment is favourable to go on with the 
building. Look down on, and leave behind you, 


the miſerable planners of new taxes, whoſe parrot 


Jargon means nothing more than raiſing their in- 


tereſt at home, by forming ſchemes of drawing 


money into the treaſury, however oppreſſive to 


the farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, un- 


der the ſtale and worn out cant of its being for the 


intereſt of our honourable Maſters the Eaft India 
Company. It is not the company's only, but the 


national intereſt, which is blended in, and inter- 
woven with, the proſperity of Bengal. No narrow 


wretched tide-waiters plan will ſuit the occaſion, 
It muſt be a ſcheme in which the whole legal 


power of the ſtate muſt be employed, and a ſtea- 


dineſs 


[ 
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dineſs equal to your own to put it in execution. 


In the reaſoning I may hold, and the hints I 
may give, TI: mean to avoid meddling, as much as 
poſſible, with the financing branch. I am by no 
means maſter of the ſubject, and if I was, to you 

my remarks would be uſeleſs, as I know you have 
abilities to form, and ſteadineſs to abide by your 
own plan, which hitherto hath proved ſo falutary, 
and which with ſome few alterations, which you 
have now the opportunity 1 to > make, promiſes ſo 


wh fv ET 


well in future. | g 


N is not in n any country! in the world, of 


" Ne 
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which I have any knowledge, | a more Pernicious 
race of vermine, in human ſhape, than are the 
: numerous caſt of ogy known | in in Bengal by the 
trained up to dec, Kev, mean, ee cow- 
| ardly, and flaviſh., Their knowledge of writing 

and figures, and the indolence of their maſters, 
induces a neceſſity of * employing them? but the 
inſtant you delegate to them the leaſt degree of 
power, they are changed into tyrants the moſt 


unfeeling and mercileſs i in the univerſe. 


Soon after your „ to the government, 
| D 2 you 


L 

you diſlodged a neſt of theſe blood ſuckers, and. 
by fo doing, gave relief to the general trade of 
the country ; the good effects of which were im- 
mediately felt all over the kingdom. | This was 
in abokſhung, the chowkies Placed on the banks 
of the rivers. They were a grieveous 2 and op- 
preflive durthen to the merchants who tran] ported 
goods from one province to another. Theſe, with 
the tax on marriages, and ſome others ſuppreſſed 
ſince, employed a number of vile Sircar collec- 
tors; yet brought little into the public coffers. 


There are ſtill remaining other ſuch like grie- 
vances, under the denomination of government 
euſtom-houſes, or inland chowkies. I with the 
collections made at theſe were compared with the 
expences for keeping them up, and the balance 
in favor of the ſtate ſet againſt the hardſhips, the 
teazings, perplexities and oppreſſions, which the 
people in general ſuffer from the numerous band 
of petty collectors, who are always ſelected from 
the Sircars above mentioned; I dare believe you 


would, on a view of ſuch comparative ſtatement, 
aboliſh the whole. It muſt be that the people 5 
would find great relief from a general ſuppreſſion 
of all kinds of chow ky duties. It thould be pub- 

liſhed 
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liſhed in every village all the country over: nor 
ſhould the officers of government be permitted to 
levy ſuch duty under any pretence whatever. As 
things are now, the Harpies above mentioned col- 
* twelve * and the ſtate benefits not one. 


I come next to the duties levied at Calcutta, 
on goods manufactured! in the country, and thoſe 
expreſly for the purpoſe of exportation, excluſive 
of the inland oppreſſions where the cloth is made. 
The government cuſtom maſter draws #wvo and one 
half per cent. The Calcutta cuſtom-houſe wo per 
cent. The fees of both offices, expence in landing, 
houſing for examination, and reſhipping, brings 
the charge up to five per cent. Can this be right? 
Your export trade is already extreamly decayed, 
and will not the continuation of ſo ſevere an impoſt 
fink it ſtill lower? The loading your own artir 
cles of exportation with heavy duties, is contrary. 
to the policy obſerved by all the ſtates in Europe, 
who pretend to the leaſt knowledge in commer- 
cial polity. 


Since you, Sir, paid off the company's bond 
debt, their revenue is no longer mortgaged. Your 
land tax and ſalt duties, after anſwering every 


demand of the ftate for the current year, leave 
hh you 


free exportation of which our whole depends f 
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you a large annual balance. Vou, therefore, do 
not want the money arifing from theſe injudicious 
taxes. But admitting that you do want it, lay ift 
additionally on the imports, all of which, except 
the article of cotton, had better be burthened than 
the manufactures of the Kingdom; . on a great and 
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We are certain great part of our export track 


is loſt, We can give a tolerable gueſs from what 


accidents it has been loſt. The evil daily grows 
upon us. Attempts muſt be made to check this 


evil. But as no man can fay that his particutar 


plan will anſwer the intended purpoſe better than 
that of his neighbour, Tt behoves the wiſdom of 


government to attend to every thing which is 


offered: it coſts them nothing: nor is there any 
ſcheme ſo ærial, but ſomething uſeful may be ex- 
tracted from it. The invention of the brazen bull 


made it clear to the tyrant that the maker was à 


horrid monſter, unworthy to live. Schemes to 


lay taxes, and grind the face of the poor, are eaſy 
to plan — There are five hundred Empſon's: and 
' Dudley's to one Colbert. You, Sir, I am confident 


wiſh to fill the tal ſpunge until its commerce 
flows again in the natural channel. If I prove 


, | ſo 
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ſo happy as to contribute one ſingle idea towards 
it, I ſhall feel my rewards; for IJ love my coun- 
try; and am intereſted- in the welfare of every 
branch of the Britiſh em ew. 


"I have been aflured by a perſon well verſed in 
the revenue department, that the collections have, 
ſince your acceſſion, been put on fo certain 4 
footing, that with the leaſt economy in the civil 
and military departments, there will remain at 
the end of each year, a balance in the treaſury of 
one hundred and twenty lacks of rupees. 


| Thave alſo heard that it is a reſolution of govern- 
ment, that one hundred lacks of this treaſure 
ſhall be ſet aſide as a ſacred fund, not to be touched 
but in cafes of extreme neceſſity; and that the | 
ſurplus of each ſucceeding year, after deducting 
about eighty lacks for the purpoſes of the compa- 
ny's inveſtment, ſhall be ſhipped off, as hath been 
the caſe this year, to ſupply the OP s ſettle- 
ments at Bombay and at China. 


| Did the export nomads of the kingdom flouriſh as 
it formerly did, and bullion, though in a much 
{maller proportion, flow in from all 'quarters, as 
before the ee, a large ſum of money being 

every 
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every year locked up in your ſeparate fund, and 
ample ſupplys ſent annually to other ſettlements, 
it would not ſignify much. But as it is but too- 


evident that the very reverſe of this is the caſe, 


is it not to be feared, that ſuch locking up with 

one hand, and ſending abroad with the other, 5 
will but too ſoon cramp the general circulation in 
all the provinces, and render it impoſſible for the 
farmers to pay their rents? Can it be neceſſary 
for me to repeat here, that the company's ſhips 
carry out every year, more private property in 
gold and filver, than the company in any period 
of time imported ? Providence, for wiſe purpo- 
ſes, which mult be evident to every reflecting per- 
fon, has denied to this country, mines of the 


precious metal, which, in various ſhapes, ſerve the 


inhabitants of the whole globe for ſigns in trade, 


A man of a ſtudious and pious turn of thinking, 
finds his gratitude raiſed, and his ſoul refreſhed, 
in contemplating the goodneſs of God. In the diſ- 


poſal of what man eagerly ſeeks after in all quar- 
ters of the world, as the good things of this life, 
he views with wonder and aſtoniſhment. The 


Spaniard and Portugueze toiling on both ſides the 
great ſouthern continent, in the weſtern world, 
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in queſt of ſilver and gold, which as ſoon as they 
have obtained, they fly with it to the northern 
hemiſphere, where with equal avidity, it is 
ſnatched from them, by the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French, and tranſported with ſtill more toil, and 
at greater riſk of health and life, to the extremes 
of the eaſtern world, and there bartered away for 
the produce of thoſe diſtant countries; while the 
Indian, with till greater avidity and eagerneſs 
than the former poſſeſſors, commits the glittering 
ſpoil, once more, to coffers, cheſts, or into holes 
and corners of \the earth, 


The legiſlator will note theſe providental ar- 
rangements as well as the philoſopher, and if he 
is wiſe, and deſerves the appellation of good, he 
will ſtudy, and draw benefit from a knowledge of, 
but never attempt to counteract them, and will 
reſtrain ſuch abuſe in individuals, by every legal 
mode which wiſdom can deviſe, | oy 


After the ſevere drainings to which theſe pro- 
vinces have been ſubject for near twenty years, 
I much fear we cannot ſpare ſo large a ſum, as 
one hundred lacks, to be taken out from our poor 
remaining ſtock of currency: I alſo think it un- 
neg. The great army you keep on foot, 

E 12 the. 
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the credit of your arms, and the extreme debili- 
tated and diſtracted ſtate of all the powers of Hin- 
doſtan, from whoſe fituation an invaſion of theſe 
provinces can be apprehended, ſecures you for 
many years againſt even the fear of an attack on 
the land fide; nor will it (except we fall a ſleep 
and invite them to it) be poſſible for the French 
to collect a force at the iſlands of France with 
which to attack you, without your Knowing of 
it time enough to fruſtrate ſuch an attempt, ei- 
ther from Europe or in India; and by no other 
means, or from any other quarter, can you be 
diſturbed. Vour fund will, therefore, be a means 
only to accelerate our dreaded diſtreſs, without 
being of uſe. Or ſhould you be induced, by your 
apprehenſions 1 in any future time, to think ſuch 
a ſtock of caſh in hand neceſſary, I boldy affirm, 
that by offering the company's ſecurity, in bonds 
bearing an annual intereſt of ſix per cent, redeema- 
ble at will, you might collect into your treaſury, 
at a ſhort warning, great part of the private cath 
in the kingdom. I. 

The company's annual income here has been' 
fixed toa tolerable degree of certainty, and though 
the civil and military diſburſements have been 
reduced greatly, ſince your acceſſion, yet- now 

you 
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you have again the power in your hands. 
There is ſtill room enough left for further cur- 
tailings, and ſavings, in both thoſe departments. 
The money that can be ſaved, muſt neither be 
ſent out of the country, nor locked up in coffers, 
but thrown back into circulation as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, after it comes to your hands. 1 

I believe the company's annual indents for 
goods, of the produce of Bengal, amount to one 
third more than the quantity that has hitherto 
been ſent home to them. It has been ſaid, that 
there was neither money to pay for, nor goods to 
be had to ſuch an amount. I affirm, on the con- 
trary, that the means are in your hands to furniſh 
both, without the leaſt oppreſſion, and by the 
moſt ſalutary ways imaginable; and that by the 
year in which the company's charter will expire, 
the great purpoſes undermentioned will be fully 
| anſwered, may be clearly made to appear. 
"FG company's debts will be entirely 
oY paid off at home and abroad. 
Secondly. The private property now in Bengal, 
5 and what ſhall in future be acquired, 
ſhall have an eaſy and equitable channel, 
of remittance to Europe, by means of 
bills on the companys 

„ Thirdly. 


__ 
Thirdy. That the French, Dutch, and other 
: European nations who trade to Bengal, 
| ſhall, as heretofore, bring with them 
bullion to pay for the largeſt part of 
their cargoes, or find it not poſſible to 

trade to this kingdom at all. 


Fourthly, That the company's ſettlements of Bom- 
bay and Bencoolen, ſhall be ſupplied 
with proper and ſaleable goods in ſuffi- 

9 cient quantities, to prevent the neceſſity 
of ſending out of the current ſpecie, 
which has been, and continues to be, 

fo very injurious to this country, . 


1 am very ſenſible, that ſuch an apparent 5 
teration in the general plan of conducting the 
company” s affairs, will require their ſanction to 
give it permanency : but as the experiment may 
be tried without any additional expence, under 
the conduct of their preſent ſet of ſervants, I ſee 


no objection they can have to it, as no poſſibly 
evil can ariſe from the trial. 


The board of Wait muſt be called upon, to lay 
before the ſuperior council, eſtimates of the quan- 
tities of goods of each particular fort indented for 


by 


57 7 
by the company, which can be provided at the 
chiefſhips, and different aurungs, under their ma- 
nagement, in the courſe of one year, with their 
prices ſet oppoſite to each article, as well as the full 
length, breadth, quality and fineneſs, agreeable. 
to muſters given in by the company's ſorters. 


That at the ſame time they aſcertain the ſums 
of money which will be neceſſary for them to 
have, ſpecifying in what parts of the kingdom it 
will be wanting, and the ſeaſons of the year it 
will be proper for them to have the money, di- 
viding it into two, or if poſſible, into three equi- 
diſtant periods of time, and the number of an- 
noes, or ſixteenth parts, of the whole that will 
be wanting at each of the different aurungs or 
chiefſhips. 


That the company's covenanted ſervants of all 
ranks, who are employed in the mercantile de- 
partment, and who ſhall be deemed by the board 
of trade to be competent judges of the goods which 
they offer to provide, ſhall be permitted, under 

the regulation hereafter to be mentioned, to en- 
gage in contract with the company. 


| 


/ 


That the form of the + cont be as fimple and 
plain 
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plain as poſſible, drawn up by the company's ſo- 
licitor, and have the ſanction of the ſupreme court 
of judicature. 


That there be three principal contractors, whe- 


ther Europeans, natives, or both, bound jointly, 
and feparately, in every engagement: and in or- 
der to prevent their engaging for more than they 


can provide, it ſhall be an invariable rule, that 


a failure in contract ſhall preclude the perſon ſo 
failing, from ever being admitted to contract with 


4 


the company in future. 


The cloth to be ſtamped i in one corner of each 
end with a die, on which the names, or initial 
letters, of the contractors who delivered in the 
cloth, be engraved, and on one fide of it the name 


of the ſorter who paſſed it. Liſts of the names 


of the contractors, with remarks on their conduct 


as company's merchants, be tranſmitted, by the 
firſt and laſt ſhips of every ſeaſon, to the company. 


That impoſts and 8 on cloth, . of 


filk or cotton, of every ſpecies and kind whatever, 


ſhall be totally aboliſhed : : and that ali Rajahs, 
Zemindars, and every kind and ſpecies of officers 
under the government, be prohibited, in the moſt 


expreſs 


1 


expreſs terms, From exacting any kind of tax on 
the weavers and makers of ſilk, or cotton. cloth, | 
ilk ee or e of thread. 8 


1 : 
; "£4 2 # » 


That a waithouſe be r in Cue un- 
der ſome ſuch denomination as the company's 
ready money ſorting Godown, and this under, the 
inſpection of a committee, compoſed of three mem- 
bers of the board of trade. The export warehouſe- 5 
keeper, his deputy, and the company s cloth- 
ſorter for the time being, reſiding in Calcutta, 
where the company s ſtandard muſters of every 
kind of goods, in which they deal, be depoſited, 
and a book kept, in which ſhall be entered, the 
contract rates that the company pay for each par- 
ticular ſort. © That on a proper application to this 
committee, any perſon, whether European or 
native, be permitted to bring any goods of their 
ewn, which ſhall be compared with the com- 
pany's, and if equal in all reſpects, and the own- 
ers requeſt ; it, the qualifying ſorting ſtamp of the 
committee ſhall be put, and he, or they, be per- . 
' mitted to have extracts from the book of rates, 
in order," if they with to provide ready mohey 
goods at their own riſque and expence, they may 
have every affiſtance poſſible to direct them. 


That 


/ 


1 4 ]. 


. That the board of wade be no otherwiſe lim 
teck in the quantity of goods to be contracted for, 
and bought with ready money, than by the com- 
pany's annual indent, as it is to be ſuppoſed, they 
will increaſe their ident when 11 find e 
are to be ha. 8 


| 


This committee ſhall advertiſe, that they will 
ſet ſo many days in a week all the year round, to 
receive ſuch goods as may be tendered, not leſs 
in quantity than one hundred pieces of a ſort, and 
every way equal to the company's muſters of the 
fame kind, and pay for them in ready money, 


-_ 


or in notes on the treaſury. 


* will alſo be 1 to make TP EN * 
themarkets in India, and for the following reaſons, 


Tt has been noticed already, that the xgernet! 
of individuals to tranſmit to Europe their ſadden- 
ly acquired and immenſe wealth,” contributed 
more than any other cauſe, to the raifing the 
price, and lowering the goodneſs, of the Prinei? 
pal manufactured goods of Bengal. 1 


When the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, de- ü 
mands of caſh for the year were ſupplied : When 
the ſchemers of ſending goods to Europe, on Por- 

tugueze, 


1 4 } 


tugueze, Danes, and French bottoms, failed: 


When, by accounts from conſtituents in Eng- 
land, it was known that there was a great loſs on 


diamonds, and that gold and ſilver fell ſhort at 


home of its eſtimated value in India, new me- 
thods were to be found out for tranſmitting 
money to Europe. Men unacquainted with com- 


merce, were eaſily made to believe, that the m. 


nufactures of Bengal ſold well at all the ports in 
India, and provided they could but tranſport their 
money, without loſs, to Buſſorah, Surat, Bom- 


bay, Bencoolen, Madraſs, China, in ſhort almoſt 


any where out of Bengal, it would not be difficult, 
from thoſe diſtant places, to tranſmit it to Europe, 
without the heavy diſcount to which all the other 
modes were ſubject. This glimmering of hope ſet 
the buſy ones to work, and when once the contagion 
took place, it ſpread like wild fire. Rich chefs 


of provinces, Collectors of the revenue, Salt agents, 


fortunate Soldiers, Lawyers, Doctors, Taylors, Bar- 
bers, and Uundertakers; all! all! became, or em- 
plyed, Supra Cargoes and Export Merchants! 


This rich, ſpirited, but unexperienced corps, 
joining themſelves to the commercial line, in- 
creaſed the demand for all ſorts of goods. Un- 


F 1 luckily 


1 ] 


fuckily f che the maltifaRtures: of this « kingdom; 


OT 


Lite effects which \ they ever en $i ever will 
Produce—a general debaſing of the quality of the 
goods ſo eagerly fought after. The advantageous 
terms on which the foreign companies obtained 
money, induced them to enlarge their homeward 
— cargoes. Our company was ſtraining eve- 
Ty nerve to do the ſame at the fame time. All 
this combining did abſolutely, in the ſpace of 
Four or five years, raiſe the price of the manufac- 
tures of Bengal, one with the other, full thirty 
per cent above the former prices; at the ſame time 


it funk the goods more than wenty per cent in 
their real intrinſick value. I could deſcend to 
ſuch particular inſtances in fupport of the above 
aflertions, that would but too well convincethe molt 
ſtubborn ſceptic, at a diſtance, of their being true. 
We who are on the ſpot, eaſily believe what we 
10 ſeverely feel. There is not even the ſhadow 
of a doubt remaining, that ſhould our Europe 
and country ſhips continue to carry out money 
in the manner they have done, and now do, that 
a very few years more will drain off ſo much of 
our current ſpecie, as to cauſe a ſtagnation in the 


circulation in ſome parts of the kingdom. No 
| Matter 


[ah 


matter. 1 it begins; it will bring on a mortifiy 
cation in that FDA: that will in the whois 
body. | 

The ates; you | e gave, by. W 
money being ſent out of the provinces to pay the 
troops ſtationed in the Nabob of Out's dominions, 
has, undoubtedly, poſtponed our fate for ſome 
years. The great ſavings you made, the firſt two 
years after your acceſſion, in the civil, military, 
and marine departments, have proved refreſhing 
and warm cordials to the drooping ſpirits of the 
government; and had you not been interrupted, 
you might by this time, have done great things 
towards the revival of the export trade. But, Sir, 
it languiſhes yet; nor will it ever recover, but 
by bringing back the manufactures to their primi- 
tive goodneſs and price. 

Some very ſpirited and enterprizing efforts have 
been made to recover the trade of the gulphs, by 
private perſons under your own. patronage, but 
hitherto without effect. The Minerva failed at 
Suez the former year: the Alexander at Juddah 
laſt year: T wiſh her better fortune at Suez this. 
Their cagoes were made u p of goods manufactu- 
red in Bengal, and were called in the invoice by 


their proper names, but the cloth was badly fa- 
F 2 die 


E þ 


Upatated, and the prices too high. The ities 

adyenturers from this port came home difpirited; 
and foreigners will have nothing to do with your 
filk; of cotton cloth, for the pores in India. gol. 


ol 


b \ this N + of trade, and Lens: 
of private adventurers, what is to be our remedy ? 
W hy really, Sir, all your efforts, at the expence 
of your private fortune, will not do. The ſtate 
muſt interpoſe; and if you undertake to recom- 
mend or manage it, ſomething yet may be done, 
Throw not this poor production aſide until you 
Find a better. You ſtand pledged to the Engliſh 
nation for recovering the affairs of Bengal: They 
look to you for relief; You muſt * difappoing 
them. ' Lye 
The governor ad i 5 Waben 3 be 
written to, to ſend round muſters of ſuch kinds 
of ſilk, and ſilk piece goods, of the manu- 
facture of Bengal, as will ſerve the marketogf 
Surat and Bombay, together with an eſtimate of 
theit value at thoſe ports, and the quantities which 
they will be able to ſell annually of each ſort: 
theſe muſt be provided at leaſt to ſuch amount as 
will anſwer the demand. Bombay will have on 
Bengal for their annual feen Some ſugar 


and 


[4s] 


and falt petre may alſo be ſent. Let * have 
proper goods to ſell, and they will never want ci 
culating currency. But it will be to the utmoſt 
degree of folly indiſcreet, to continue ſendin 3 a : 
de your” own _Tpecle to ſupply their wa bes. 1 


FER; 


mY 3 of proper goods. * Bofſorab, 
amounting to four lacks of rupees, for Mocho of 
ae eee, of ten lacks for Suez, ſhould 
be provided. There is not the leaſt doubt, but 
if theſe goods could be had, wrought: up to their 
primitive goodneſs, and nearly at the prices paid 
for them about the year one thouſand ſeyen hun- 
red and fifty, but they would anſwer every ex- 
pence of ſending, and produce returns in bullian, 
with an advanced gain, clear of every mercantile 
charge, of at leaſt 7welve to fifteen per cent. This 
money, or ſuch part af it as was abſolutely, ne- 
ceſſary for China, might be ſent there 1 in caſh, or 
cotton, from Bombay: and I am certain, that 
the markets on that fide of India, would take off 
more well wrau ght Rengal. goods, than would 
ſupply. money for all their demands of cath, at 
Bombay; leaving the returns from the gulph 
to be brought back to Bengal, or ſent to China, 
as e neceflary, which return, Thavea confidence, 
| might 
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2 The bitlement of Bencoolen, though 12725 


1 
_ightbeincreaſed in a few years, by Prorer man 


nagement, * rt of rupees annual. 


Wanne en * 
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55 


vantageous to the company in their pepper trade, 
cannot exiſt without an annual ſupply of ſilver: 


Geld beigg che produce of the country, they have 


no cürtency in that metal; and the inhabitants 
being in continual want of many even of the ne- 
ceflaries of Rfe, they ſend for them to Batavia, 
which port hath hitherto drained them of all their 
Mer. It would be better that the company fup- 
ply them fromm home, than permit them to drain 
more ſpecie from Bengal. But as they often uſe 


che mode of bartering goods i in exchange for their 


er, would it not be as well that they ſend in- 


ents 5 muſters of ſuch goods as they can uſe 


in barter, and have them ſupplied every year? 
"Theſe goods ſhould be provided in the manner of 
the other inveſtments, and a charge of fifteen per 


bent put at the foot of the invoice, in which the 


"they - want for the uſe of the weſt coaſt 
Holt be included, and an offer made of them to 

the ebmpanꝰs fervaiits at that price, I believe theſe 
inidents would run up to near three lacks of rupees 
ute. I Wil giye you my reaſons for this opt- 

8 8 nion 


I FEY 
niofr hereafter, and conclude theſe rouglioutfines 
of the plan by obſerving, chat there are man 


other little drains, which ie de Ropped by 
means fimilar ts the above. 5 14 5X83 58 


= 


= am not one of thoſe deſpontting "beings. who 
think the kingdom ruined: I know the contrary. | 
15 know that the wealth of this happily ſituated 
country is inexhauſtable ; but it hays below the 
ſurface of the earth. Continue to cover Four 
ſubjects from tyranny and oppreſſion; and they 
will draw it out, and work it up, bee, for _ 
e M © rage 55 | 44 { £41446 Defy 


Our evils felt and apprehended, have th 
from accidental cauſes, to which we did not a ad- 
vert until we felt the effects: 4 they are now known, 
and may be removed by A proper application | 1 8 
TM 
the means in our hands. | 1 

2831 


1 with Giphoce that all n or is ο⏑ 
in hand to be done, which is neceſſary or eligihle 
in the legiſlative, financing, and political lines. 
If this be the caſe, you have no immediate uſt for 
your military powers. Eet the ſword reſt in the 
ſeabbard, (with a proper attention to diſeipſine t 


weill not ruſt) while you once more look back ſto, 
pour 


48 ] 


your firſt principles. A view to the advantages 

of commerce drew the ſubjects of Great Britain 
into this country. Its intereſt hath been too long 
neglected: take it up anew, and you will ſoon re- 
ſtore every thing to that ſtate to which the mer- 
cantile intereſt of this kingdom muſt be brought 
back, of all your victories, your politics, and 
Jour plans of Juniprudenice, will avail nothing. 


The company are out of debt here: and fome 
men of good calculating abilities have affirmed, 
that if the preſidency of Bengal continued to ſend 
home annually an inveſtment of eighty lacks of 
rupees, the company would be diſencumbered of 
all their difficulties in Europe before their charter 
will be out. That an interruption hath been 
given to your meaſures, and thereby to an annual 
increaſe of ſuch remittance, is to be lamented. 
It cannot be recalled : but you may again ſet the 
"wheels a going, and ſpin the thread a new. In- 
Read of eighty, ſend the company home one hun- 
*dred and twenty lacks of rupees in the goods they 
"indent for, until they have ſtock in hand above 
what is neceflary to pay their debts, their current 
charges, and the dividends on the capital ſtock. 
They cannot permit you to draw on them for 
money : 


1 
honey. Ip the inveſtment as rich, as poſhs | 


be e, and that impediment will be removed, "an 
With. it every evil we now feel or apprehend. 


a= el Him 
If (as 1 have heard) your Gvidige amount to 
one crore; or hundred lacks of rupees; annually, 
it is twenty lacks more than what is wanting for 
the current ſervice, inchiding the company's in- 
veſtments This ſurplus will anſwer the purpoſe | 
; of buying goods for ſupplying the company” 8 
other ſettlements, in the manner above propoſed, 
without ſending a rupee out of the country. TO 


JJ 4g 


But yet we want forty lacks of rupees to in- 
ereaſe the company's inveſtment to one hundred 
and twenty, in order to enable them to bear being 
drawn on for four hundred thouſand pounds an- 
nually, by which means we ſhall turn the, cur- 
rent of private remittance into our own channel, 
and oblige the other European nations to.bruig 
in ſilver to pay for their homeward bound cargoes, 
or ceaſe to come here; as alſo to put a final fhop 
to the perhicious cuſtom of ſending out bad. ma- 
nufactured goods, which hath brought tlie trade 
of Bengal into ſo 111 * with the people, in 
Aa. 

Let  faberption books 188 at the: RY 
8 | ſury 
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fury, ” the receipts of 1 lacks of wpees 
on the following conditions. | 
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| The company to receive the current rupee at 
two ſhillings ſterling, and give a receipt for the 
ſame, payable in London, at the expiration of one 
thouſand two hundred days from the date, with 
a ſimple uncompounding intereſt of three per cent 
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per annum. 


No perſon to be permitted, either in his own 
name or that of a conſtituent; to ſubſcribe for 
more than ſixty thouſand current rupees for the 
firſt year, which ſhall be paid into the treaſury 
at three diſtant periods, and in the equal ſums of 
twenty thouſand rupees at each payment. 


8 - 


Should the whole not be ſubſcribed the firſt 
month after the books are opened, perſons who 
ſubſcribed for ſixty thouſand at firſt, ſhall have 
permiſſion to add what further ſums they chooſe, 
until the forty lacks are completed. 


I have eſtimated the annual receipts at twenty 
lacks above what is wanting for the immediate 
and current uſe of government, and for the Eu- 
rope inveſtment at eighty, as it now ſtands, which 


Iwenty lacks | | propoſe, to pply to the purchaſing 
of 


LC 


of goods * the Gulphs and Bencoolen, for the 
purpoſe of keeping alive the export Indian trade, 
and the ſupplying the company's foreign ſettle- 
ments: not that I think it the whole ſurglus of 
each year. Indeed I have been told, that ſhould 80 
tkings continue quiet for five years, and the an- 
nual ſurplus be put to no uſe, that moſt of the 
current ſpecie of the bingen would be accumu- 
lated into the company's coffers. If this is really 
the caſe, why not at once aboliſh gre heavy and 
unnatural weight « of taxes on yoh own articles of 
export! © 

No errors in the above reaſoning, ought to be 
employed as arguments in oppoſition to forming 
ſome plan for reviving the trade of this port, The 
writer by no means offers this as a perfect one. 
If it ſuggeſts to you, or to the company, a ſingle 
thought that may be uſeful to this country, and 
of conſequence to Great Britain, he will think 
himſelf amply rewarded, He is not in the ſervice, 
therefore cannot draw pecuniary benefit from its 
being adopted, or more than his ſhare of the in- 
convenience, as a ſingle ſubject, in its being over - 
looked or neglected. He cannot write for fame, 
for he owns himſelf deficient in every talent requi- 
tits far a writer, whoſe plan may come to be cane 
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vaſſed in public, but that of ſpeaking truth, draws 
ing his materials from his own obſervation and 
experience, and his ideas (ſuch as they are) from 
bis own head. He is even incapable of arranging 
chem in any tolerable degree of order. In ſhort he 
knows nothing. But that he feels great mortifi- 
cation at ſeeing the credit of the manufactured 
. goods « of this kingdom decline fo faſt; and moſt 
ſincerely wiſhes to have them reſtored to theip 
primitive textüpe and goodneſs, 8 8 


Fron) the long internal peace which this coun- 
try hath enjoyed : From the apparent certainty 
of its continuing for a courſe of years in its preſent 
happy ſtate of repoſe: From the increaſing ſtate 


of the reyenue, by which the company have been 
made eaſy in their circumſtances: From the faci- 


- lity with which you may raiſe money to ſapply 


ſuch a plan: From the advantage ſuch an increaſe 
of the company's s home inveſtment to one third 
more will bring to my country, in her preſent. 
untoward ſituation with her colonies : From the 
general ſatisfaction and content, it will give the 
gentlemen 1 in Europe, who depend for ſubſiſtance 
on their money in India, when they ſee a door 


fen! for its coming home on ſafe and on equitable 
terms: 


E 


terms: From the certainty I am in, that ſuch a 
plan, properly ſupported, will oblige our rivals 
in the Indian trade to bring us filver in exchange 
for our goods, or, which will do full as well ab- 
| ſent themſelves entirely: From the eaſe with 
which this ſcheme may be attempted, without 
any material riſk or conſiderable expences : From 
the impoſſibility of the trade of private adventurers 
providing a remedy, and the neceſſity of a public 
interpoſition: And, above all, from the conve- 
niency of the time to attempt in in; I with to ſee 
ſome ſuch plan, or a. better, if it can be found, 
to be tried without delay. | 


In all I have faid, I have carefully avoided giv- 
ing any offence. I do not mean to give any in 
what I have yet to ſay. Cavilling and finding 
fault is the province of mock patriots, diſcarded 
or would-be ſtateſmen, If I mention what I think 
an error in management, it is purely to introduce 
what appears to me a better mode to be adopted 
in future, and not to reflect on the managers. I 
with ta ſee the French, Dutch, Danes, &c. obli- 
ged, by good honeſt mercantile policy, to bring 
money, or give up their trade, in theſe pro- 
vinces. On ſuch principles, and in ſuch an open 
. and 
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and fair . 1 _— leſſen their tr ade hitker all 
I could. 


The ſhips the company ſend veatly for hits | 
eighty lacks of goods are ſo filled with trade, pull. 


lic and private, military ſtores for Madraſs and 


this place, that they cannot by any means, bring 


with them marine ſtores ſufficient to ſupply the 


country ſhips. The French draw great advantage 


from this. Now if you increaſe your inveſtment 


one third, you want a third more tonnage. And 
ſhould the company object to your taking ſo much 


money for bills on them, let them ſend one third 
of it qut in marine ſtores: The ſales will be cer- 


tain: For our rivals, without having much to do 
with the country ſhips, import, and ſell to the 
Engliſh, full as much as I mention. I would 
inſert a liſt of the articles which they i import, 
and we want, but the cuſtom-houſe books can 
inform you that, if I am not miſtaken, 


If the court of directors ſay we want no more 
cloth, nor will we take up any more ſhips, I beg 
your permiſſion, Sir, to addreſs a few words to 
them before I conclude this letter, as I really 


5 mean all this in good part, and have no other 


mode of introduction to them. 


HONOURABLE 


[ ſs 1 
HONOURABLE SIR aud SIRS, 


P you increaſe your contin from fe. 

one third, on the eaſy terms I propoſe, you 
will prevent the French getting money from pri- 
vate perſons here, whilſt you will ſaddle them 
with additional riſk and expence, oblige them to 
bring ſilver, and at the ſame time enable your 
ſelves to underſell them at home. Vou will diſ- 
able them ſtill more by ſending us marine ſtores. 
But if neither of theſe propoſals meet your appro- 
bation, pray attend to what follows. 2 | 


My meaning is not to offend you. I only wiſh 
to circumvent Monſieur in what he is doing to 
the prejudice of our nation: Trading here to our 
diſadvantage. You muſt, in future, ſend at leaſt 
eight ſhips annually to Bengal. You allow eighty 
tons of kentledge to each ſhip, for which you 
| pay freight, on an average, at the rate of twenty- 

five pounds per ton, and that on fix hundred and 
forty tons comes to fixteen thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. Order the Captains to land their kentledge, 
and ſend them on board the ſame dead weight in 
anchors, grapnels, ſmall guns, three and four 


pounders, with ſhot, for the country ſhips, and 
complete 


[ 56 7 
complete the tonnage with bar iron. You wil 
pain ten thouſand pound more by theſe articles; 
and Monſieur may keep his to himſelf. Order 
home by each ſhip, in lieu of the kentledge, an 
addition of one thouſand bags tnote of falt petre, 
and fell it for what it will fetch in Europe. It 
coſts you very little here. It will prevent your 
rivals from carrying home ſo much as they do in 
times of peace, and in time of war. Ordet the 
ſalt petre Godown, at Patna, to be locked up to 
all but yourſelves. If your Captains ſay they 
cannot ſhift, or navigate their ſhips, but with 
kentledge, tell them it is a miſtake, which has 
its foundation in prejudice ariſing from long prac- 
tice. | I have been owner of fix of theſe ſhips, 
after they had ſerved their time out with you, 
and the firſt thing I did, after I bought them, 
was to ſell their kentledge. The ſhip ſwam in 
the Indian ſeas very well without it. The 
fame weight of ſalt petre will anſwer the purpoſe 
juſt as well. Should a ſhip, by accident, be kept 
in India a ſeaſon or two, to render any particular 
ſervice, here are old condemned guns enough, 
which the may have for kenthedge, until the be 
loaded for Europe 


This Tn, Gentlemen is very populous, 
ric 


157 J 


rich! in ative. articles for trade, OY wants only a 
continuance of what! it now enjoys, goodg overns 


1 iT 1 


ment. 151 is all your o,: you may mould it as 


you pleaſe, | Britain, and Britain only can defend 
it; and in return it will ſend you annually : 8 


ample tribute of well wrought goods, ſufficlent 


to ſupply all the nations of Europe 3 and in ſodo- 


ing; it muſt be your on fault, if you have 1 
Ware to this eountry much longer 
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3 to We geg i of an 0 
en of the ſtate, to ſupply. a remedy whilſt 
yet in its power, croud ſo faſt into my mind, 


that, Were I to introduce the half of them, they | 


would ſwell this addreſs: to an enormous ſize:; 
nor gan I think they will be neceſſary. When 
duty and intereſt draw the ſame way, other in- 


ducements are ſeldom wanting to put men in ag- | 


tion. If ever an individual and a national duty, 
and an individual and national intereſt, were com- 
bined together, they are in this inſtance, Paſt 
nuſtakes, at home and abroad, ſhould be forgot- 
| ; H ten; 


[ 58 ] 
ten; J and the Sor body hy Eaſt India Proprie- 


tors, Directors, and their ſervants abroad, join in 

one public ſpirited reſolution, to relieve theſe 
Provinecs by a reſtoration of their trade to its 
former ſplendor. Meet 


aterdire <1 | 
'1f I was near to Mr. Me, Pher ſony m1 or any other | 


= poliſher, I would follow the example. of 
Colonel Doxp, and employ him to bruſh up this 
baby of my brain: for though I know that you 
will labour through the moſt incorrect production, 
from which you can hope to glean up a little 
knowledge, to aſſiſt in completing your grand 
plan of making theſe provinces for ever uſeful 
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to your native country; yet I could wiſh to relate 

the little I do know, in more correct and muſical 
language. I have another reaſon for this, which 

is, that I find my head hath conceived again, and 

is filling ſo faſt, that I am obliged to bring on a 

delivery by the help of more letters to you, as a 

real friend to old England, to prevent its being 

blown up by ſalt petre, ſtupified with opium, or 

ſtuffed until it burſt with raw filk, cotton, and 

other i important articles of rich merchandize. 
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; It doth Colonel Dow great honor, that the le- 
gillative powers of his country, in forming the 
; late 


N 


15 te a of parliament for regulating. the affairs of 
the Eaſt India Company, ſeem to have taken: many i 
hints from his third volume. But was Ii in the | 
Colonel 8 ſituation, the pleaſure I mould receive 
from that, would not, by any means, counter- 
poiſe the pain I ſhould feel, on reflecting that 1 
had, by that work, contributed extremely, and 
very unjuſtly, to fix in the minds of my fellow | 
ſubjects, a rooted deteſtation to their countrymen, 
who have been ſerving the company in this coun- 
try. In the digreſſive parts of his hiſtory of Hin- 
doſtan, there are many inſinuations (but not one 
well authenticated fact) which convey ideas to 
the mind much to their prejudice. He is now in 
the command of a very important fortreſs on the 
frontier of the Bahar province. I have heard that 
the commanding officer on that ſtation, may make 
a yery handſome fortune in a few years. Nothing 
could convey to the Colonel's mind a truer idea 
of the. barbarity of the inſinuations which are to 
be found in plenty i in his books, than my hinting 
in this place, that the means uſed for making the 


fortune above mentioned, are oppreflive to the 
people under his command, by obliging them to 
purchaſe their daily proviſion at, a market where 


no perſon can ſell any thing, except ſuch as are 
5 2 | licenced 


t 6 1 


Peencel ſo to do by himſelf But X diflike 1 
indirect means of filling A book with infinvations. 
and alluſions : : it is invalving the Juſt and the un- | 
juſt indiſcriminately i in one general ruin. There 
is, I think, a better, and more generous way of 
telling ſtories to the public, and that is in plain 
Engliſh, and juſt as they happened; in which 
mode 1 will relate one or two, and then conclude 
this letter. 


1 
#3 1 


— 


At the time Dew? s hiſtor y firſt ethid India, 
an Engliſh gentleman at the court of the Vrzier 
Serage Al Dowlah, explained to that Prince the 
| character Colonel Dow had drawn of him in his 
hiſtory of Hindoſtan. The Prince at firſt look- 
ed ſerious, but ſoon. recovering himſelf laughed 
very! heartily, and told the gentleman, that he in 
ſome meaſure deſerved the character which Dow 
had given of him; Fe or Inowing, as 1 aid” ſays 

he,“ 4 that he WAs a writer of hi tory, T T ſhould not 
6e. have refu Jed him the grant of forne Salt Petre 

oy Farms i in my country, which he applied fo me for“. 
Mahomet "Reza Caren did not keep his temper 
quite ſo well in a ſimilar ſituation ; ; for on his 
f being told what a figure he made in Dow's book, 
| ; 6 T ot: 


1 611 
«© This” exclaimed the Nabob” 55 ungrateſul, and 
* imtolerable. When that man was firſt introduced to 
« me, I was informed that he was an ingenious perſon, 
J received him as a friend of the gentleman who had 
recommended him; and, as is our country cuſtom, 
* made him a handſome preſent, to oblige that gentle- 
„ man, who Was alſo a friend of mine. But ad I © 
* known that he was a drawer of characters, I moſt 
* certainly would have come up to his price, and have 
& had a good one: it would have coft him no more 
66 trouble * and for the marter of fact, he rs ut as 
good 4 judge of one as the other. | 


O! ye powers who, by your,numbers, are ſa 
dreadful to young authors! You who exiſt in the | 
airy regions, on ſhort commans, until you ſcent _ 
a new book, and then deſcend in flocks, and 
pounce upon it like Vultures on the dead carcaſe 
of an Indian Brachman on the banks of the 
Ganges ! Spare, I beſeech you, this firſt born mer- 
cantile bantling; begat by obſervation ; brought 
forth with good intention; nurſed with labour, 
and recommended from gratitude to the patronage 
of the moſt uſeful, and public ſpirited, of all the 
ſubjects of my country, I have ever known. 
. 
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HE H E R. as ; your-« enemies x hope 
and believe, a veſſel is now on her way 
from Europe with diſpatches, contain- 
i ing your | r recall, agreeable to the reſolution of a 
myſterious majority at a cou rt of Directors, held 
in May laſt, or that the Proprietors of Eaſt India 
Stock, have reſolution and virtue ſufficient to 
abide by their reaſonable determination of hav- 
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ing you heard in your own : defence, before they 


ing to aldref theſ hes to you; os Mae 
is nothing in thend; but; what pertairs equally 
to every Britiſh ſubject; and your name is placed 
at their head, as beiſig, from-your long experience, 
intepſe, application, a and great abilities, the beſt, 
though not the only Judge, of the matters they 
contain. [2-2 
oy HY | 


To fgeure, ang; increaſe,” the commerGial con- 
neftion between Great Britain and her Afiatic 
poſſeſſions, is a matter of ſuch importance to the 
welfare of the kingdom, that it becomes the duty 
of every individual Engliſhman, who can throw 
new light on fo intereſting a ſubject, to, do it in 
the beſt manner he can. In my former letter, 1 
f pointed out ſome of the cauſes of the decline of 

the export trade of Bengal, and gave you a few 
hints relative to the means which, 1 think, would 
conduce i moſt to the recovery of it. In the preſent 
letter, I ſhall treat of the trade of India more Be- 
nerally, and attempt to point out how! it may be 
detter connected than i it! 18 at preſent, with a view 


to 


[6] 

to national utility. That the articles of raw filk, 
muſlins, white and printed cotton cloths, and falt 
petre, may be procured at Bengal, in as great 
quantities as the company ſhall find vend for in 
Europe, is an undoubted fact. It is alſo indiſpu- 
tably true, that the ſurplus of the territorial re- 
venue, the private property of perſons who ac- 
quire fortunes in the company's ſervice, and are 
willing to pay their money into the public caſh on 
eaſy terms, for bills on Europe, together with 

the ſales of the Britiſh cloth, copper, iron, and 


marine ſtores, which the company do, and al- 
ways muſt ſend out, will produce a fund ſufficient 
to pay for them, without draining the Engliſh 
nation of one ounce of her bullion. 


That the Eaſt India trade muſt be conducted 
by a company of merchants, with excluſive rights 
and priviledges, I take for granted : but that this 
company ſhould have intereſts ſubverſive: of, or 


running counter to the general intereſt of the. 
ſtate, is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, and folly to aflert. 
The great principle of their conſtitution is, that as 
many of their fellow ſubjects as poſſible, ſhall be- 
nefit by the inſtitution of ſuch a ſociety ; and as 


few as poſſible, receive damage or hurt therefrom. 
5 1 It 


* 7 0 17 
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191 
It muſt be for the intereſt of the ſtate, that every 


diſcovery tending to enlarge, connect, and ſeours 


the trade to Aſia, ſhould be made publie. It ean- 
not, therefore, be for the true intereſt of the come 
pany, that ſuch diſcovery ſhould be kept private: 
yet in writing, with the freedom which every 
man muſt do, who hopes to do gaod by what he 
writes, he lays himſelf open to the refentment 
of the company and their officers. This jealouſy 
of the Eaft India Company, which fo ftrongly 

Prevailed at home and abroad, until the pafling 
of the late act of parliament for regulating their 


affairs, contributed extremely to the keeping 


the nation in the dark, as to the true ftate of the 
national traffic to Aſia, and was the principal 
cauſe of the eſtabliſhed averſion, which the people 


in general have conceived againſt their fellow ſub- 


jects who have acted in Aſia. If a ſervant of the 
company wrote his private ſentiments on the ſtate 
of affairs abroad, or blamed in any ſhape the ma- 
nagement at home, and this was difcovered by 


the indiſcretion of his friend, or by his letter be- 


ing intercepted, which was m the power of the 
company, and their fervants both abroad and at 
home, the perſon ſo writing was diſmiſſed the 
ſervice. If a perſon, not in the company's em- 
5 ploy, 


8... 
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ploy; was found guilty of this horrid crime; a- 
gainſt the — deſpot, and his divaninLeaden- 
hall- Street, the protection of the company was 
withdrawn, and the culprit purſued by their re- 
ſentment until be left the country from pure ne- 
1 


Sir. 139 'Colebrook was 2 laſt of theſe 1 narrow 
minded delpots, whoſe miſerable management 
brought ruin on the company and diſgrace on the 
nation, f How was it poſſible that the affairs of a 
great and power! ful ſtate, as by. their poſſeſſions 


175 * : 


in Aſia the, Eaſt India Company had inſenſibly 
become, ſhould be conducted with ſucceſs on a 
paltry, tock-jobbing, Change-Alley plan? The 
whole of their police was to keep the nation in the 
dark ; to feed their veteran band of annual voters 
with favourable Jobbs and contracts; and to a- 
muſe the proprietary in general, with promiſes 
of dividends which they were unable to make 
good; ; and 1 in the end to abuſe the nation with diſ- 
mal tales of the rapacious management of their 
ſervants abroad, on whoſe pretended avaricious 
peculation they laid the whole blame of their own 
miſcondudt. 


The door it is now opened by which the nation 
23 © may 


| T9 
may have true information as to the real nature 
and. ſtate of its trade to Aſia. Though there is 


yet a proportion of the old ſelfiſh; ſour, jealous 
leaven in and about the heads and hearts of the 
managers in Leadenhall-Street, which will ferment 


at the idea of an individual preſuming to treat on 


Aſiatic mercantile affairs, which ſo few of them 


underſtand ; and was I not ſo entirely diveſted of 
all hopes and fears, as I really am, with reſpect 


Is their ſmiles or frowns, I ſhould, perhaps, be 
detered, by one or other of thoſe ſlaviſh paſſions, 


from writing my ſentiments with the freedom of 
an Engliſhman. This is not a declaration of war; 
it is only to beſpeak peace. I ſhall avoid to men- 
tion the names of individuals, but of ſuch whoſe | 
general conduct is well known to have deſerved 
national honor, or national contempt, and theſe 
I deem legal game, and ſhall cry them up, or 
hunt them down, as they occaſionally come in 


my way. If the word Conqueſt cauſes the idea : 


of that demi- god Clive, covered over with laurels, 
adding the Aſiatic continent to the Britiſh empire, 
to ruſh into my mind, or the unclaſſical word 
Jobbing drags there the paltry Knight, arrayed 
in a bob wig and garb of a broker, pedling away 
rich provinces, in ſome dark alley near the Rayal 

Exchange, 


I 680 


Exchange, it will be all one to me: 1 ſhalt do 
juſtice! to both, without fear of, or partiality ro 
any man, or body of men. I addreſs to the name 
of Haſtings, without his knowledge; but that i 18 
to draw the attention of the public, to whom, in 
fact, I write, and at whoſe en 1 with to be 
tried. | 


There are many well meaning men, and good 
citizens, who think that the government ſhould 
take the opportunity of the company's charter 
being nearly out, to lay the trade to the Eaſt 
Indies entirely open. At no period of time has 
this notion been a juſt one, as it relates to national 
mercantile proſperity. The trade to that diſtant 
country, never can be carried on with advantage 
to the public, but by an incorporated body, with 
conſiderable excluſive priviledges, and a very ca- 
pital ſtock, to enable them to maintain and ſup- 
port large factories in the different provinces of 
the Mogul empire. Theſe factories having one 
common intereſt in view, contribute to ſupport 
one another. If, by accident, the ſhips of the 
company fail of a cargo at one, they proceed to 


another, and are ſure to be laden home with 
goods, within the limited time for which they 
| __ 
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ure chartered. By eſtabliſhing independant, atid 
conſequently rival houſes, as is done in Europe, 
you loſe this great advantage. All the govern- 
ments in Hindoſtan are entirely deſpotic. There 
are no Written laws to which the whole body 6f 
the ſubjects can indifferently appeal, and by the 
power of which, each individual, whether native 
or alien, is defended in perſon and property. The 
will of the preſent reigning deſpot is the law: 
and had the European national companies 
other mode of having their property ſecured, than 
the will of every capricious petty Prince, in whoſt 
territory they may, for the conveniency of com- 
merce, chance to reſide, nothing could be ſo un- 
certain and inſecure. - The trade from Europe to 
Aſia differs, in the modes of carrying it on, from 
that of all other traffic on the face of the earth. 
The merchant muſt have in him a power to pro» 
tect his own property from the rapacity of the 
Prince in whoſe territory he reſides. The Pors 
tugueze the Dutch, the Engliſh, the French, 
ever ſince their firſt reſort to India, by the Cape 


of Good Hope, have been obliged to carry on their 


national traffic with arms in their hands: ſo far 
arming is proper : but when this neceflary prin- 


15 Nee of defence, comes to be changed for offence; 
the 
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the military Sirit deſtroys dba inestemtih tis 
what a low and wretched ſtate are the Portugueze 


now fallen! How poor, trifling, and contetoptin 


ble, is their trade to India in our days! It is 


kttle better with the French, fince the Engliſh 


ſtripped them of their poſſeſſions in the laſt War. 
Even that little would ſoon be loſt to them, but 
far that ſelfiſh narrow ſpirit which yet remains 
among the managers in Leadenhall-Street. The, 


Dutch have firm footing in the iſlands of Java, 


the ſpice iſlands, and on Ceylon. Whilſt they 
held thoſe poſſeſſions, their trade to India will con- 
tinue to be of great national importance; When 
they loſe thoſe iſlands, their trade to Aſia will 
fink to nothing. They know its conſequenee,, 
and will, as long as they can, ſupport it with the 
whole power of their ſtate. It ſhould ſeem. that 
there is no room for any confiderable trade to be 
kept up from Europe to Aſia, but by the mariti- 


mine powers, as they are. called. The Dutch: 


enjoy almoſt the whole trade on the eaſtern ſide. 
of the Streights of Sunda and Malacea, and the 


Engliſh that of all India proper to the weſt of 


thoſe Streights, except Ceylon. That the French 


will make ſome efforts, and that, perhaps, ſhort- 


lx, to recover a greater proportion of the Aſiatic 
o trade, 
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trade, 1 think likely enough. If they ſucceed, 
the Engliſh may thank themſelves. I dare believe, 
that that truly great miniſter Mr. Pitt, (for I hate 


to remember his title) hath many times repented the 


having altered his plan for attacking the iſles of 
France. He had ordered theBritiſh ſquadron then in 
India, under the command of Admiral Corniſb, to 
cruiſe off the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
where he propoſed that it ſhould be joined by a conſi- 
derable force from Europe. The Admiral obeyed his 
orders, and continued to cruiſe until he had loſt a 
thouſand ſeamen, and quite ruined the ſquadron 
under his command. No advice was ſent, or, 
which was the ſame thing, none arrived to ac- 
quaint the Admiral that John Bull had altered his 
reſolution, and was gone to beat his head againſt 


Belliſle, on the coaſt of France, by which means, 


the opportunity was loſt of putting an end for ever 
to the French trade to Aſia. Such opportunities 
feldom offer in the courſe of human affairs: the 
great and penetrating foul of Pitt ſaw it, and pre- 
pared to ſnatch the lucky moment. What ſecret 
ſpring in the wheels of government it was, which 
turned him afide from putting an end to the war 
by ſuch a noble ſtroke, that would have ſtabbed 
to death the poor remains of the French power to 
the 


72 J 
the werd of the Cape of Good: Hope, hath 
hever yet, and pethaps never will tranſpire. ; 


„ ſubiety of the European nations above 


mentioned, ever ſince they firſt traded to India, 
have been at war with the natives, or with one 


another, as auxilliaries tothe natives, Lay open 
your trade, and you will have a houſe, eſtabliſh- 
ed by the merchants in Lombard-Street, at war 
with another ſet up by thoſe of the city of Briſtol, 
and both attacked by the honorable ſociety of 
merchants from Liverpool. Herearenogreat whole- 
ſale merchants, from whom. you can obtain a large 
quantity of ready wrought goods on demand : 
and for contractors, except you can protect and | 
ſupport them, againſt the rapacity of the officers 
of their own government, and adyance them the 
money for the goods you want many months 
before hand, they never can ſupply you. Even 
the Eaſt India Company, with all their wealth, 
and all their power, have every year, outſtanding 
balances, remaining due to them from money 
advanced for goods, which they never can recover, 
ſufficient to ruin private adventurers. Though 
1 ſpeak now of Bengal, the ſame is true of every 
other part of India. The Dutch with all the ad- 
— - vantages 
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vantages of a regular eſtabliſhed company, inter- 
woven with, and ſupported by their ſtate: though 
they gain conſiderably on the ſpices, tin, pepper, 
Batavia arrack, &c. which their ſhips import an- 
nually into Bengal, from Batavia; yet they find 
it extremely difficult to procure a lading for two 
or, at moſt, three ſhips from Bengal to Europe; 
and are, beſides, ſo great loſers on the whole, by 
their factory at Chinſura, on the banks of the 
Ganges, that they moſt certainly would withdraw 
their ſervants, was it not that they would, in that 
caſe, be obliged to buy their muſſins, raw ſilk, and 
falt petre, at the port of London. This, and the 
advantages they draw from the opium, which 
they carry from hence to Batavia, 1s the only 
motive to their continuing their Bengal trade, 


To me, who am extremely dull of comprehen- 
ſion, it appears very extraordinary, that the Dutch 


have found means to draw a line round the Ma- 


lacca iſlands, which, on pain of confiſcation. of 
your ſhips, and death to the navigators, they 
forbid you to approach ; who will not let you have 
a clove grain, bit of mace, or fingle nutmeg, 
but at their own price; yet are permitted by 
you, to carry out of this kingdom, as much opi- 

um 
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um and ſalt petre as they want. Serve them with 
the petre and opium in the ſame manner they do 
you with reſpect to the ſpice trade. Put a ſtop 
to their obtaining private bills at the amazing 
advantage of fifteen per cent, diſcounted by the 
drawer, and Mynheer will waſh his hands of the 
Ganges, and ſend to London for the articles of 
trade imported into Europe from this country. 


If this is the ſituation of the trade to Bengal, of 


a rich, opulent, and powerful company of mer- 
_ chants, trading to Aſia for more than a hundred 
and fifty years, with every poſſible advantage, 
and it really is their ſituation at preſent, and has 
been for ſome time, how are private Engliſh ad- 
venturers to benefit themſelves, or their country, 
by the trade to Afia being laid open ? 


I know ſome ſenſible men in Calcutta, who 
have exprefled concern, at the great reſort of 
French private ſhips this ſeaſon to the river of 
Bengal, on a ſuppoſition, that it portended certain 
advantages to ariſe from that mode of conducting 
the French Aſiatic trade, which would probably 
increaſe ſo as to become hurtful to. the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company ; as the importation of 
fifteen ſhips from Europe, bearing French colours, 
| K 2 in 
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in the courſe of one ſeaſon, ſome of them very 


capital ones, carried a very formidable mercantile 


appearance, I was at ſome pains to inveſtigate 


this matter to the bottom ; and nothing can be 
more certain than, that, if thoſe private ſhips 
depended only on the gains to be made by their 


outward and homeward bound cargoes, every 
man concerned in them as owners, muſt inevita- 
bly be ruined, The amount of their invoices out, 
were in general very trifling; the articles, 


French cloth, copper, iron, marine ftores, and 
French liquors of all ſorts. Moſt of theſe arti- 
cles would not produce the Europe price, and 


many of them were totally unſaleable. Such 
| puny rivals will private adventurers ever prove 
to a well eſtabliſhed mercantile company, For 


their homeward bound cargoes, befides the 
unfavourable proceeds of their outward bound, 
they brought thoſe pernicious bills on private 
perſons, amounting in the whole to about one 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling : No 
proviſion having been made of goods with which 
to load them home, they are obliged to take all 


kinds of cloth, the refuſe of the Engliſh and Dutch 


companies, Yery'! ill wrou ght, and at much ant 
rates; 


N 

rates; and the whole amount of the returning 
cargoes of theſe fifteen private ſhips, will not 
equal the returns made to the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company on four of theirs. Are ſuch traders 
to be envied? Can they continue long to be 
rivals to the Engliſh 1 in this branch of trade.? It 
1s impoſſible. Vet to ſuch a ſituation (perhaps 
without knowing, and therefore not intending it) 
would the advocates, for laying open the Engliſh 
trade to Aſia, reduce this branch of the national 
commerce. | 

I would not trouble you, or myſelf, with fa 


ing more on the ſubject of theſe private traders 


with French colours, could I conſider them 
merely as ſuch : but I conceive the foundation 
of the voyages of theſe pretended merchant ſhips, 
to be deeper laid than is generally imagined. 
Thoſe who conceive that the French nation will 
ſubmit to be mere private traders to Aſia, longer 
than until they are ready, and ſee a favourable 
opportunity to have another ſtruggle with you for 
the ſuperiority, have a different opinion of French 
| faith, and French policy, to what I have. 

The internal reſources of the French nation, 
ariſing from their form of government, and con- 
pected ſituation of the kingdom, enables. them to 

| | ſhake 
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ſhake off any difficulties, under which they may 
labour, after a long and unſucceſsfull war, 
much ſooner than any other ſtate in Europe. 
They have not been idle, or bad ceconomiſts, for 
the laſt fourteen years. The peace of Paris was 
a bitter pill for them to ſwallow, nor have they 
yet digeſted it. At the iſles of France, Pondi- 
cherry, Chandernagore, and their other places of 
abode in Afia, they do what they can to recover 
their mercantile influence. Theſe ſettlements 
are ſupported by the ſtate, and muſt continue fo 
to be, until, by fome favourable ſtroke, they re- 
cover from the ſhocks received in the laſt war. 
Trading in private ſhips only, will never effect 
that. I am not of opinion that they will riſque a 
war with Great Britain, merely on account of 
the Aſiatic trade: But that they are preparing in 
all quarters of the globe, to make another effort 
to recover their mercantile influence, I think is 
plain enough. 3 


Every one of the private trading ſhips which 
come to India, touch at the French iſlands. 
They carry out men, ſtores, and proviſions, to 
the iſlands, and to Pondicherry, for which they 
receive a freight from the government. Thoſe of 
them 
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them which come to Bengal, carry back, on the 
King's account, ſalt petre, rice, wheat, peaſe, 
oil, ghee, and other proviſions, for which they 
are alſo paid a freight. Theſe freights out and 
home, though but ſmall, yet, when added to the 
little they gain by their trade, will juſt ſerve to 
pay their expences, and keep alive a ſpirit of mer- 


cantile adventure in the nation, until better times. 
In the interim, the government are forming ma- 
gazines, and training ſeamen. When they are 


ready to ſtrike, they will ſtrike. But to conceive 
that the French, or the ſubjects of any other 
nation, can carry on a private trade to India, 
with the leaſt proſpect of advantage to themſelves, 
or their country, whilſt they are oppoſed by ſuch 
opulent, and well eſtabliſhed companies, as the 
Engliſh and Dutch, ſhews great ignorance in the 
nature of the trade, by the TI of Good e 
to the Eaſt Indies. 


The Portugueze firſt diſcovered the above 
mentioned rout by ſea to Aſia. They begged 
ſome few ſpots of ground from the natives n 
which to ſettle themſelves at firſt, bought others, 
and ſtole the remainder. The ſuperiority of their 


diſcipline, and the uſe of fire arms, gave them 


ſo 
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fo great an advantage over the puſillanimous in- 
offenſive natives of Aſia, that in a few years they 
poſſeſſed moſt of the good trading ports on the 
fea coaſt all over India, Had they left at home 
their Prieſts, and their ſuperſtition, and could 
have prevented the ſubjects of the other nations 
of Europe from following them by the ſame rout, 
their empire in Aſia might have become perma- 
nent and durable: But their great rivals the 
Dutch and Engliſh, who had laid aſide their ri- 


diculous reverence for the ſee of Rome, came for 


cloth and ſpice, and not to make proſelytes, or 
depopulate whole regions to ſtock Heaven with 
unwilling Chriſtians; and being ſubjects of 
Nates better ſituated, better governed, and of a 
genius every way better calculated to encourage 
and ſupport an extenſive commerce, they ſoon 
circumvented and diſlodged the men who firſt ſhew- 
them the way by ſea to theſe rich mercantile 
regions. - 


Bigotry and ſuperſtition, which at firſt infatua- 
ted and mifled the Portugueze, in their manage- 
ment of their new Aſiatic empire, is, at length, 
by a ſtrange turn in human affairs, become of 
tome uſe to them, In that wild, romantic, and 

5 barbarous 
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barbarous attempt, of forcing the native Hindoos, 
of all denominations, to become Chriſtians, they 
formed a numerous body of ſtrange animals, in 
the ſhape of human beings, called country 
born Portugueze Chriſtians, Theſe inhabit the 
ſea coaſt formerly held by their creators, whoſe 
every bad quality they have imbibed, together 
with their ſuperſtition, to which they have added 

quantum ſufficit of their own Pagan rights, 
which together, make up the moſt monſtrous 
repreſentation of original Chriſtian purity, that 
the higheſt enthuſiaſtic imagination can poſſibly 
conceive. 'Theſe veterans to a man adhere to 
the cauſe of the Portugueze, and by pedling, 
| picking, and ſtealing, contribute all in their 
power to ſupport thoſe ſhadows of the ancient 
Portugueze grandeur in Aſia; the cities of 
Goa and Domaun, on the coaſt of Malabar; 
Moſambique, on the eaſtern fide of. Africa; and 
Macow, in China : But the ſurrounding inde- 
pendant inhabitants, the Mahrattoes, Coffrees, 
and Chineſe, deſpiſe, and treat them with the 
utmoſt degree of contempt. In this low, miſera- 
ble, and helpleſs ſtate of their Aſiatic ſettlements, 
what advantage doth the Portugueze nation draw 
from granting licences to private. ſhips to trade to 
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India? None at all: And in caſe of a war with 
either of the maritime powers in Europe, they 
would be drove out from every one of them in 


the courſe of one year. 


The Dutch have ſucceeded to moſt of the 


Portugueze original ſettlements in India. But 


their trade on the weſtern fide is greatly decayed ; 
and but. for ſome miſtakes, and, I think, unne- 
ceſſary connivances in the Engliſh, would have 


long ſince ſunk to nothing. I ſay unnceceflary, 
becauſe they are by no means an open, generous, 
ſpirited rival in trade heavy, ſelfiſh, jealous, 
and gormandizing, they have engroſſed almoſt 
the whole trade of the eaſtern ſide of India. The 
Engliſh, and the Engliſh only, have one preſi - 
dency, and a few out factories, on the weſt coaſt 
of Sumatra. On theſe the Dutch at Batavia have 
ever looked with a jealous eye. At their deſire, 


and with their connivance, the Count De Eſtang 
broke his parole, and ſailed from the Mauritius, 


in the late war, with a ſmall force, and deſtroyed 


them; and by the ſame means they will be de- 


ſtroyed, while the French poſſeſs the iſlands, and 
the Dutch hold Java, when ever there is a war in 
Europe between Great Britain and France. I 


ſhall 
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ſhall ſay nothing of Balambangam : the plan it- 
ſelf was a fooliſh one, formed by a madman, and 
adopted by the company, more with an intention 
to ſerve particular perſons, than with a view to 
public good. But Jones is dead, and Herbert 

ruined, and the Dutch, like the devil, grown 
wiſer than of yore. They acted themſelves at 
Amboyna: agents did the buſineſs full as well 
at Balambangam. If you ſay this laſt is conjec- 
ture, and may be falſe, I reply I have a right to 
riſque it. I well know the national character, 
and mercantile policy, of the people of whom I 
ſpeak. I faw, and and felt, their attempt on 
Bengal in the year fifty- nine: the national inter- 
eſt, honor, and the lives of all the King of Eng- 
land's ſubjects then in Bengal, depended on the 
activity, ſteadineſs, and undaunted courage of one 
great man, and he ſaved them from Amboyna part 
the ſecond, Alas! poor Clive! Accept here a 
tear of gratitude, ſhed in honor of thy memory 
by a lover of old England. 


Nick Frog could not be made happier, than by 
ſeeing hĩs old rival Fohn Bullbecome ſo muddy head- 
ed, as to lay the trade of Aſia open to all his te- 
nants: becauſe, I ſuppoſe, the wit of man could 
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not deviſe a ſcheme, ſo likely to give the Dutch 
the aſcendency over the Engliſh in their trade to 
India. I could very well deſcribe; the treatment 
Engliſh private ſhips would meet with at Dutch 
ports, to which they might reſort in queſt of car- 
goes, but it might be thought invidious; for the 
proverb ſays it is not proper the truth ſhould be 
told at all times, and here, I hope, it would be 
needleſs: for furely that day will never come, 
when our rulers ſhall be ſo wanting to their duty, 
as to try ſuch an experiment as that of laying 
open the trade to Aſia. 1 


The Danes poſſeſs a ſmall ſettlement or two 
on the coaſt of Malabar, Tranquebar, on the coaſt - 
of Coromandel, and fort Frederick in Bengal 2 
their trade is neither increaſed nor diminiſhed 
much for a long courſe of years: they act prudent» 
ly and fairly with the natives, have force enough 
to ſecure the property ofthe merchant living under 
their protection, and their trade being confined to 
= three or four ſhips in a ſeaſon, not very richly 
laden, they manage ſo as to carry it on very quiet- . 
ly, and within their own bounds. They pay 
court to the Engliſh, and receive many favours. 
from them, who could, if fo inclined, annihilate 
| their 
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their trade in a month. But Bull and Frog are 
animals of different natures and diſpoſitions, and 
conſequently act differently in ſimilar ſituations, - 
I have no quarrel with the Deanes; yet I could 
with to ſee them obliged to bring ſilver to Bengal, 
to pay for their goods as heretofore, inſtead of 
bills, and this reſts with us, and not with them. 
Simple as is their manner of conducting their trade, 
weak as in reality their forts and factories are, 
deprive them of them, and at once their trade is 
no more, They could not give the merchant, 
manufacturer, and weaver, the neceſſary protec- 
tion, and without it, in vain would they attempt 
to carry it on, by ſingle private ſhips, or houſes 
of commerce, which cannot exiſt in Aſia, but by 
force, or at leaſt the appearance of it; and by a 
body of native merchants and traders, collected 
together by degrees, lodged and protected within 
and manners for a long courſe of years. Such, in 
general, is the ſituation of the trade, carried on 
by the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, round the Capa 
of Good Hope to Aſia. The Swedes, indeed, 
have ſome trifling traffic that way, but it is moſtly 
to China, The Spaniards have hitherto kept 


poſſeſſion of the town and harbour af Manilla, 
: with 
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with the firrounding illands on the coaſt of Lu- 
cona, from 2. mixed principle made up of deſpotic 
pride and ſuperſtition. Its mercatitile” advantages' 
are very trifling, for it ſerves only to convey a 
few of the manufactures of Aſia to the Spaniſh 


dominions in the ſouth ſeas. There is a kind of 


law eſtabliſhed among the trading nations in Eu- 
rope, which preſcribes their rout to thoſe iſlands 


by the Pacific Ocean; but the law of nature points 


out a more direct way by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Streights of Malacca, Sunda, or Batty. 


Since the capture of this place by the Engliſh in 


the late war, the Spaniards have paid more atten- 

tion to it. The country round is fruitful and 
populous, and there are vaſt numbers of that mot- 
ley race of mortals, whoſe religion is made up of 


Chriſtianity and Paganiſm : but theſe being a 


compound of Spaniard and Malay, they are a 


ſtouter, and more robuſt race of people, than 
thoſe which ſpring from the Portugueze ingraf- 
ted on the Hindoo. The Spaniards will not pay 
you the ranſom money for the town, but would 
have no objection to return your viſit to ſome of 
of your ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Since the late war, they have prohibited the Eng- 
liſh from approaching thoſe iflands under any 


pretence 


bl A 1 


3 


pretenee vwhatſoever: for my part, I do not 


know a place in the world, where a large body 
. of forces may be diſciplined, and prepared to act 
with greater ſecrecy, than at thoſe iſlands. A 
perſon the leaſt converſant in the nature of the 
trade, and monſoon winds, which prevail in the 
Indian ſeas, will diſcover at one view, with what 


facility a junction could be formed of the French | 


forces, at the French iſlands, and the Spaniards 
at Manilla, in order to attack your ſettlements in 
India. A Spaniſh ſquadron, or fingle ſhips, with 
military ſtores and a good corps of officers, may 
fail from Europe declaredly for the Weſt Indies, 
and paſs the Cape of Good Hope, and ſo through 
the Streights of Sunda to the Manillas, where 
there is no want of ſtout reſolute fellows, religi- 
ouſly attached to the ſervice. Diſcipline makes 
ſoldiers, and here is no want of men. The near 
affinity of that rich, plentiful, and populous 
town of Batavia, will be no hindrance to ſuch an 
attempt. As I know the conduct the Dutch held 
at the iſland of Carrack, in the gulp of Perſia, 
when the Engliſh loſt their ſettlement at Bunda- 
rick ; their behaviour at Batavia, when the 
French took Bencoolen ; and ſaw the whole of 
their attempt on Bengal, under Colonel Rufel!, 

| In 
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in fifty-nine ; I own I am fully perſwaded, .that 
they will never omit an opportunity of ſhaking 


your power in India, even though in the attempt 
they riſqued a part of their own. With ſuch nu- 


merous, powerful, and irreconcileable mercantile 


rivals on all ſides of you, is this the time proper 


for trying experiments ? Surely no man will an- 
ſwer in the affirmative. 

The ample and permanent territorial poſſeſſions 
now held by the Eaſt India Company, give to 


the Engliſh nation, that excluſive right to the 


trade to Aſia, with reſpect to the other nations 
in Europe, (the Dutch excepted) which charters, 
granted formerly to particular ſocieties in each 
ſtate, were ſu ppoſed to have conveyed to individu- 
als. What then would be the conſequence of lay- 
ing open the trade to Aſia, but the giving back to 
your rivals the advantages which, at an immenſe 


Expence of blood and treaſure, you have acquired 


over them! ? ; 


The duties and other impoſts on the Aſiatic 
goods, imported by the company, brings a neat 
Million fterling into the national coffers: it increa- 
ſes annually, and will continue to increaſe, while 
proper attention is paid to this beneficial branch 

| _ 


＋ 


; 
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of national commerce. Numbers of individuals 
grow rich by the ſame means which are uſed ta 
fill the national ſpunge: And Monteſquieu will 
tell you, that immenſe fortunes acquired by mer- 
chants in the way of trade, though it increaſes 
luxury, is by no means pre} judicial 1 in a monarchi- 
al ſtate. 


| The regular forces kept on foot at the compa- 
ny's different provinces in Afia, amount to ſixty 
thouſand effective men ; theſe give the neceſlary 
protection to the trade you carry on, and are paid 

out of the ſurplus proceeds of the territorial re- 
venue. They are cloathed in Britiſh cloth, and 
are at all times ready to oppoſe to your European 
invaders, or Aſiatic enemies. A good miniſtry 
will watch over the managers of this rich mer- 
cantile mine; but be very. cautious how they 
wantonly change the eſtabliſhed mode of manage- 
ment. 


It 1 dont know how your Memstlieal 
writers contrive to keep ſo cooly cloſe to the mat- 
ter in hand; here am I now quite at a loſs, whe- 
ther I ſhould return back to my plans, for conne&- 
ing and extending the company's Afiatic com- 
merce, or now, that I have got hold on the mili- 
M 18 tary 


[ 8% J 


tary eſtabliſhment, whether I had not better pro- 


ceed at once to carry on the lines of communica» 


tion, between the company's troops ſtationed at 


Bengal and Bombay, by extending the chain of 


poſts from Calcutta by Allihabad to Agra, to 


Delly, to Poonah, and fo round by Surat to Bom- 
bay; then fly down the coaſt of Malabar to 
Anjengo, there croſs over the peninſula through 
the kingdom of Tranvancore and Myſore, 'to 
Madraſs, and on again to Maſulipatan, Ganjam, 
Cattack, Midnapore, and ſo home to Calcutta, 
Here is a pretty little circle for you : pray, Sir, 
take the map, and obſerve how eaſily all this is 
to be effected, and how finely it ſurrounds, and 
ſecures to you, the whole, or greateſt part of the 
trading inhabitants of India proper. But Iam detered 
from mounting a poney, to whoſe paces I have 
not been accuſtomed, by obſerving the ridiculous 
and contemptible figure a man exhibits, who will 
be medling out of his own profeſſion, General 
Fobn Clavering knows juſt as much of forming 


plans for collecting the revenue, providing an 


inveſtment, dreſſing opium, or making ſalt, as I 
do of marches and counter marches. Prithe, 
old veteran, diſmount from that unſeemly hobby- 


horſe, which providence hath not given you the 
talents 


— 0 


0 90 J 
talents to manage, and no longer riſk the national 
intereſt, and your own neck, by obſtinately at- 
tempting to govern an animal, that ſtoops to no- 
krhing but gentle uſage, common honeſty, and 
common ſenſe. jets | 


This laſt e which hath ſtolen on me, 


Iknow not how, has ſunk my ſpirits into a kind 
of aſtate of deſpondency : I fancy the glorious mer- 


cantile edifice, which for a long courſe of years 
I have been wiſhing to ſee perfected, ſinking * 
to ruin, and crumbling into duſt. 

The perfidious, enthuſiaſtic, and rating con- 
duct of the Portugueze, on their firſt ſettling in Aſia, 


gave the Princes of the country a very indifferent 
opinion of the ſenſe and morals of the Europeans, 


who had found a way by ſea to their dominions. The 
bloody quarrels which ſoon after enſued between 
the firſt comers and their immediate followers, 
did not remove their prejudices. They ſoon diſ- 
covered, that to gain a point in trade over their 
rivals, theſe bold and daring viſitors would facri- 
fice every idea of honor and good faith. The 


firſt inducement for bringing about a commercial 
intercourſe between the inhabitants of-the eaſt 
and weſtern ſection of the globe, vis. a friendly 
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and equitable exchange of the European articles 


of trade for thoſe of Afia was forgotten or laid afide. 
Treaties offenſive and defenſive were entered into; 
and the indolent, -puſillanimous Aſiatic deſpot, 
ſurrendered the valuable mercantile commodities 
of his country, to thoſe among the new comers 
who could beſt defend him from, or revenge him 
of his enemies. 


This joining a ſpirit for oa to * eager 


mercantile avidity which firſt gave motion to the 
adventurers, introduced a new principle of con- 
duct, greatly injurious, if not abſolutely deſtruc- 
tive, of their true intereſt, It would lead me too 
far from the ſubje&t which firſt prompted me to 

the writing of theſe letters, or I could prove by 
a great number of inconteſtible facts, that the firſt 
cauſe of the decline of the power of the Portugueze, 
the French, and of the preſent debilitated, feeble, 


declining ſtate of the Dutch commerce in India, 


was entirely owing to their injudicioufly mingling | 
too great a portion of the military leaven in their 


mercantile polity, and an unnatural ingraftment 
of military heads on mercantile bodies. I could 
wiſh our rulers would ſeriouſly confider this. mat- 
ter, and take warning from the fate of their neigh- 
| bours. | 


Before | 


{ 92] 


b ** war which terminated at Aix 1. 
Chapelle, in 1748, the Engliſh had kept pretty 
cloſe to their firſt mercantile principle. So far 


were they from thinking of making of conqueſts, 
that they ſuffered on the coaſt of Malabar, at Ben- 
gal, and in many other parts of India, many in- 
juries and inſults ſrom the native Princes, and 
their officers. The few troops they had Were 


rather for ſhow than uſe, and thoſe were ſtationed 


within their faQtories, to cover them from the 
ravages of freebooters, and not to annoy the ſur- 


rounding country powers. In this ſtate they car- 


ried on an extenſive and beneficial branch of trade; 
protected by the warlike character, and great ma- 
ritime power, of the ſtate to which they were ſub- 
7 jects, until the reſtleſs ambition of the French on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, called them forth to 
action. On this ſtage the great Clive firſt made 
his appearance in a military character, and by his 


example, rouſed the martial genius of his coun- 


trymen, and dragged the cautious prudent mea- 
ſurer of cloth from behind the counter to the 
camp. Their appearance there was become ne- 
ceflary and juſtifiable, for it was in defence of the 
priviledges and immunities, which had been gran- 
ted to them by the Mogul Princes, as a body 
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of Evolih merchants, trading under the fandtion 
of a royal Phirmaun to their dominions. The 
conſequences of that war, and the ſucceeding one 
with the country powers, are well known ; but 
they, have led the Engliſh Eaſt India Company 
wrt far from the original intention, and nature 
-oftheir conſtitution, and have opened a wide door 
fo innovation. There is yet time and opportuni- 
ty for them to revert back to their firſt principles. 
Armed they are, and armed they muſt remain, 
in order to keep up the influence they have (I may 
Fay) accidently acquired : but there is no neceſſity 
for their running the riſque of meeting the fate 
of their predeceflors, cotemporaries, and rivals in 


India, by changing their government from a civil 


mercantile body, into a military defpotiſm. How | 


near they have lately approached to this fatal 
change, the conduct of General Clavering and 
Colonel Monſon at Bengal, and General Sir Robert 
Fletcher and Colonel Stewart at Madraſs, are evi- 
dence ſufficient. 


1f the placing General Clavering at Bengal, 
General Carnack at Bombay, and General Fleicher 
or Colonel Stewart at Madraſs, is to prepare the 


way for changing thoſe mercantile preſidencies in- 
to 
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to military governments, like Gibraltar or Mahon: 


or as a preparative for taking the garriſons into 


the hands of government, and laying open the 


trade to Aſia, I ſhallbe ſorry for 1 it ; 5 and feel again 
that diſagreeable ſenſation, which weighed down 


my heart, on the firſt intelligence we receivek harte, 
that a civil war had broke out in America: Th 


ſons of Britain united may brave the world to arms1 


Divided! what will they prove, but the poor Tha- 


dows of a declining ſtate, whoſe name and great 
actions, may, like that of the ancient Romans, be 


be handed down to poſterity, but the government, 
or the people themſelves, be no more to be found ? 


Or if continuing to exiſt, will be repreſented as 


modern Rome, and the miſerable Italians, do 
the old miſtreſs of the world, and her hardy vete- 
rans. If the Engliſh trade to Aſia is to be laid 
open, the crown muſt take poſſeſſion of the com- 
pany's lands, forts, and garriſons. The intereſt 
of the ſtate and of individuals will be -different; 
and though enough may be dragooned out of the 
natives, to pay the wages of their maſters in ſparlet 


robes, how isthe ſurplus, ſhould any remain to bos 
remitted to the Engliſh treaſury? not in ſpscie, for 


we ſhall have none left: not by private traders, for 
| they 
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they will all be rivals to one another, and bang 
lers f in the ſtate. Thoſe of them will be the moſt 


favoured, who ſhall find the means to ſtand high- 
eſt in the opinion of the military deſpot, preſiding 
; at each of the preſidencies. Hath it ever yet, in 
: tt & courſe of human affairs, been known, that 


ary governors, ſet over the diſtant provinces 
| * al tate, have proved themſelves friends of liber- 

ty, or promoters of trade. Thoſe who expect it 
| of them, have attended very little to the influence, 
a prejudice contracted by education, hath over 
the human mind, 


The man who wiſhes, or hopes, to make the 
natives of Bengal uſeful to Great Britain, muſt 
£ ſtrictly follow your plan of increaſing the conſump- 
tion, and exportation of the ſurplus grain, and 
manufactures of this kingdom. The cultivator of 


the foil, and manufacturer of the cloth, and other 


articles of the export trade of this kingdom, are 
fo blended and connected together, that the op- 
preſſion, on inquiry, offered to one, is immediately 
felt by the other. On the principles on which the 
Eaſt Hah Company are founded, and the eſta- 
iſned mode by which their affairs are now under 
yout dit conducted, every good national 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe for holding theſe provinces is anſwered. 
The moment you change the formof government, 
and lay the trade open, every good, now —_— 
to the n * will be loſt. 


1 TOTS ins there are many well meaning men, 
who think that the Britiſh empire is become too 
extenſive and unweildy, to be longer properly 


governed on the principle of a ſimple or limited 


monarchy, and that the introduction of military 


governors into its diſtant provinces, is but a na- 


tural ſyſtem of its near approach to defpotiſm. 


Though IT muſt own that there are many ſtrong 


arguments in favour of that opinion, yet I hope 


there is ſpirit and ſtrength enough left in the con- 
ſtitution, to enable it to revert back in time, to its 
firſt principles. There is not a doubt, but 
that too great a portion of the military ſpirit, 
| hath been introduced into the management of the 
affairs of the Eaſt India Company abroad. The 
fluence acquired by the miniſtry in Leadenhall- 


Street, will not 1:flen that ſpirit. An opportuni- 


ty will ſoon offer, from the expiration of the 
company's Charter, to new model the form of 
government in theſe diſtant provinces. 'There 
are two things which muſt be avoided at that 
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Critical EY both of which, I much fear, the 
miniſtr * will labour to effect, becauſe they w ill | 


prepare the way for the introduction of deſpotifm, 
to which the princes and miniſters, in all the mor 
narchies that have ever yet appeared on the face 


of the earth, have had a ſtrong propenſity—1 


mean by taking the company's landed poſſeſſions 


into the hands of government, and incorporating 


the India ſtock with the national debt, for which 
they will grant government ſecurity, and lay open 
the trade to Aſia. Let any man, who thinks 
theſe fears chimerical, advert to what large ſtrides 
have been made, by a venal houſe of commons, 


within theſe laſt twelve years, towards furniſhing 


the prince with the powers of an abſolute govern- 


Every one of the nations who have traded to 
Aſia by the Cape of Good Hope, commenced 
with the true ſpirit of merchants, juſtice, equity, 
punctuality, and moderation: whilſt they adher- 
ed to thoſe principles, their trade flouriſhed, and 
extended over all Aſia: but when intoxicated 
by ſucceſs, and allured by ambition, they neg- 
lected thoſe prudent maxims, or changed them 
by admitting by degrees too great a portion ob 

the 


981 


the military ſpirit, from that period their influ« 
ence. as merchants declined, The chicanery of \ 


politics, the blaze af war, and claſh of - arms, 
kept up the ball for a tine but theſe produced 
their uſual fruit —oppreſſion, poverty, ſlavery, 
and rags. Where is now the grandeur and pride 
of Ormus, and of Goa? Sunk even lower than 
| that of Pondicherry and Chandernagore ;- and the. 
condition of theſe are, God nen miſerable 


enough, | 
It muſt be admitted, that the nature of the 
Britiſh government, the ſpirit and genius of her 
people, her naval power, and peculiarly happy 
ſituation, promiſes a longer duration to her em- 
pire, than has hitherto happened to any preceding 5 
ones, which have hitherto appeared on the face 
of the earth. But all this will not prevent her 
decline, if the principles on which ſhe was go- 
verned,- in raiſing to ſuch imperial greatneſs as 
the now enjoys, be neglected and forgotten. If 
the military ſpirit ſupplants the mercantile, in 
ally part of her wide extending dominions, that 
part will firſt bei ſenſible of the change: nor would 
any part of this vaſt empire decline ſo ſoon, in 
conlorugnes of ſuch a change, as her Aſiatic pro- 
B42 vinces. 


11 


vinces. They pay their tribute in rich merchan- 
dize. The collectors of this tribute muſt be 
trained up merchants, who muſt alſo poſſeſs the 
civil power, and hold the purſe ſtrings. To this 
power tlie military muſt be ſubordinate, or the 
whole will degenerate into tyranny, under whoſe 
baleful yon ren no mercantile plant can ever 


flou rith. © 


on | ſhall be miniſter at the termination 
of the old charter, if he wiſhes to increaſe the 
power of the crown, by any poſſible means, 
without regard to. the true intereſt of the nation, 
the cant will be renewed, of the impropriety there 
is in a.company of merchants holding kingdoms 
in ſubjection, and poſſeſſing, in bar to all other 
of His Majeſty's ſubjects, an excluſive right to fo 
extenſive and beneficial a branch of trade as that 
to Aſia. Myriads of pamphleteers will be employ- 
ed, ſet ſpecches will be made, and the great levia- 

than will be amuſed with a barrel, whilſt the ſtate 
projectors run away with the ſhip —That is, the 
company's original ſtock, with what the miniſter 
ſhall pleaſe to allow them for their forts, garri- 
fons, lands, and tenements, will be, in the lan- 
guage of e Aller, aasee King's offi- 
cers 


F 


cers will be ſent to govern thoſe mercantite: pro- 


vinces, the Faſt India Company annihilated, and 
the trade laid entirely open to all His Majeſty's: 
fubjects; and the ſolid, and almoſt excluſive be- 
nefits, now enjoyed by the Engliſh nation, divi- 
ded among al the nations of the world; and all 
this brought about to ſecure the miniſtry thirty 
additional votes in the houſe of commons. This 
is one fide of the picture; but, thank God, there 
is yet another not fo glaring perhaps, but infinite- 
by more ſolid ; for it hath truth, experience, and 


national proſperity, for its object. 


There is not a man, the leaſt converſant in the 
nature of commerce, but will admit, that it would 
be more for the intereſt of a kingdom, conſtituted, 


governed, and ſituated, like Great Britain, to 


ſend to Aſia, a million ſterling annually in bullion, 


and have the returns in the articles of merchan- 
d:ze, than to receive double the ſum from theſe 
provinces in ſpecie, by way of tribute, without 
any trade at all. How infinitely more advantage- 
ous will her intereourſe with theſe provinces be, 
when it ſhall be made to appear, that the mana- 
gers of this great and important branch of national 


commerce, have it in their power, without fraud, 
rapine, or any other illegal means, to export an- 


n 
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nually to a certain ſale in India, a million and 4 
half worth of the wrought manafactures of the 
nation and her colonies; and to make returns from 
Aſia to the port of London, in rich articles of 


Aſiatic merchandize, which would find ready ſale 


in Europe, to the full and neat amount of four 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
abmually. I have as clear an idea of the manner 
how the above exports and imports may, with 
ſafety, eaſe, and honor to Great Britain, be effec- 
ted, as I have of any of the moſt ſimple propoſi- 
tion in arithmetic ; and when I fat down to write 
theſe letters, I conceived that it was very eaſy to 


communicate the idea to you, Sir, and others, 


whoſe intereſt, as well as duty, it is to know it as 
well as J do: but in attempting the elucidation, I 
have found difficulties, of which, at firſt, I had 
not the leaſt conception. We have, in the long 


| ſtruggle for power, which has been kept up with 


various ſucceſs, and with various ſorts of enemies, 
for more than twenty years, deviated widely from 
our firſt principles: corruptions, miſmanagements, 
deviations, and innovations, have vitiated the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of the company: a military ſpi- 


rit hath grown up, and almoſt fupprefled the 


mercantile ſpirit,” and this hath cauſed ſo great a 
_ change 
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change in the order of things, that I have frequent - 
ly found, that though my poſtulatums, and rea- 
ſoning thereon, were true, and applicable to the 
conſtitution of the company as a mercantile body; 
yet appeared chimerical, and almoſt ridiculous, 
when applied to them in their preſent unſettled 
ſtate, —They are become ſomething more than 
merchants, and leſs than ſovereign Princes. 
Whilſt the managers at home, fay that trade is 
their only object, their military ſervants abroad 
pant after conqueſts, They are preciſely” in that 
dangerous ſituation, where the Portugueze, the 
Putch, and the French, have been before them. 
Security, proſperity, and duration, points back 
to their firſt principles. Ambition, avarice, and 
_ falſe pride, looks forward to conqueſt and domi- 
nion; and that will breed the worm which de- 
ſtroyed the grandeur, and mercantile influence, 
of their predeceſſors in Afia 3 and if purſued, will 
ultimately deſtroy them. If, at the approaching 
favourable eriſis, of the termintaion of the com- 
pany's charter, it ſhall pleaſe God to direct the 
hearts of our rulers, to grant another charter, 
formed and digeſted on the true national mercan- 
tile principles, where the military ſhall be totally 
ſubſervient to the civil power, the commanding 

| officer 


future act of parliament or charter, be a check 


1103 
officer having a ſeat in council, in military affairs 
only, and where the ſtate ſhall reſerve to them- 
ſelves a ſufficient controlling power over the com- 
pany, to prevent ſo neceſſary and uſeful a body of 


men, from forming aerial ſchemes, of raiſing the 


dividends on the ſtock into a bubble, to the diſere- 
dit of the nation, and prejudice of individuals, on the 
one hand; and onthe other, from ſinking into low, 
dark, deſigning, ſelfiſh ſtock- jobbing pedlars, whole 
ſpirit and principle, is as foreign from that of a 


| candid ingenious body of Engliſh merchants, as 


that of a band of banditti is from that of a corps 
of brave officers. I will here riſque one thought, : 
which may probably, if made a-clauſe of ſome 


on the forementioned evils; viz. that the new 
company ſhall divide the firſt year, no more than 


ir per cent. the ſecond ſeven, and the third eight, at 


which it ſhall continue to be fixed, and never 
riſe higher: that all the ſurplus ſhall be formed 
into a ſtock, ſimilar to the national ſinking fund, 


and ſet apart to ſn pply extraordinary contingencies, 


or be applied to make up the dividend eight per 
cent, if, by loſſes at ſea, or other unforeſeen acci- 
dents, the next annual proceeds ſhould fall ſhort, 
ang be inſufficient for that Ke And this 


ſurplus 


darptus bond to den under the  controul of Fault 


oh. as + 
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y ond already. 4 a nit * name 
wichour your knowledge: Indeed theſe letters 
are of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be ſhewyn to 
any one for advice. One, would object to their 
being too bo ; another, that the teaſoning is 
too general; 7 a third, that] it is. too particulax. | 
The directors will be angry, and perhaps order 
the Author home ; the military will be for hav- 
ing him tied up to the halbert ; the miniſtry will 
laugh at him ; and the criticks mince his lucu- 
brations all to ſcraps. But you, Sir, who know 
him very well, and who, as I ſaid ſomewhere 
before, will be called upon by your Prince and 


Country, to give your aſſiſtance in forming, and 
digeſting, a code of laws, to be inſerted in the 


Charter, (if one is to be granted, which for 
th honor and happineſs of my native country, I 
hope will be the caſe) will bear with the;blunders, 
incorreCtions, and other faults, in the hope of 

finding ſome few mercantile ideas, which may 
be of uſe to you in the great national — 


above-mentioned. 


This letter! is, by unforeſeen digreſſion, become ; 
„„ already 
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— ſo very long, that was I now to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the matters propoſed in the firſt part, 
it would ſwell into a book. I ſhall, therefore, 
eloſe it here, and endeavour, in a third, which Iwill 
take the liberty to addreſs to you, whether you 
continue in the government or not, to lay down 
a plan, for combining, and fixing, the national 
trade to Aſia in ſuch a manner, as will make it 
petmnatient, ind for ever uſeful 5 the E Engl 
an . 
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"Fare Mexcnaxr | in Bencat, 


Pp . 
Marren Haſtings, Eſq; 
GOVERNOR, &e 


| HONOURABLE STK 


> have already e to you two letters, 
on the ſubject of Aſiatic commerce, this is 
a third, and fo intereſting and unbounded 
is the ſubject, I cannot promiſe. that all F have to 
fay will be included 1 in this. | 


From the moſt early period of W 8 
has ſupplied Aſia with ſilver and gold, and received 
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in return ſpices, odoriferous gums, rich ilk, 
muſlins, and coarſe calicoes. The mines in Eu- 
rope were wrought to fupply this great drain, until 
the more rich ones in the new world were diſco- 
vered. From that period, Spain imported from her 
American dominions, as much as was wanted for 
the uſe both of Europe and Affa. To find out 
the tracks, the precious metals found, by 
which to - penetrate into the interior parts of 
Hindoſtan, would require a more minute diſcuſſion 
than is neceflary for my preſent purpoſe. Suffice 
it to ſay, that from the River Indus, along the 
coafts of Guzurat, Cambaya and Malabar, ſouth 
to Cape Comorin, and from thence northward 
along the coaſt of Coromandel and Oriffa to the 
Ganges, there are- diſperſed great numbers of rich 
trading cities, to which, both before and ſince 
the diſcovery of the paſſage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, moſt of the trading nations of the 
earth; have found means to convey filver and gold, 
which they gave in exchange for the rich articles 
of mierchandize, both wrought and unwrought, 
the produce of the great Afiatic peninſula, known 
. the: name of India proper. | 


ag 


* The « influence, the Engliſh aſt; * Company 


hare 
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— p PRE in 3 Ry ow? Sn count, 
in particular on the ſea coaſt, deſcribed in the 
above paragraph, is well known to every body. 
The Portugueze, the Dutch, and the French, 
have, in their turns, enjoyed great influence, and 
great power: but by changing their conduct, 


and from peaceable merchants becoming military 


tyrants, their influence and power have ſunk to 


nothing, and their names have become names of 


reproach over all Aſia. On their firſt trading to 
India, the line was very judicious and carefully 
drawn between the civil and military power, 


The laſt, whilſt trade was the ſole object of their 


employers, was prudently held in a ſtate of en- 
tire dependance on the firſt. 'They traded with 
arms in their hand, it is true; but it was more 


with a view to the ſecurity of their own property, 


than with intention to plunder that of others. 
When they had, by ſervile adulation, and by 


preſents to the princes of the country, obtained a 


grantofa ſmall diſtrict, or territory, whereon to erect 
factories, they walled them round, and the troops 
employed to guard them, were permitted by the 


neighbouring Princes, or ſtates, as things neceſſary 


to the credit of an opulent body of merchants, whom 
co they 
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they permitted as ſuch to reſide among them. 
Whilſt this firſt principle of | mercantile polity 
was ſtrictly adhered to, and their troops were 
conſidered: as guards, or watehmen ſet over their 
merchandize, and only 1ncreaſed as the factor | 
multiplied or extended, the nation from whenee 
they came, drew real benefit from their Aſiatie 
commerce: But no ſooner was this moderate met / 
cantile ſpirit yitiated by, or changed for that of the 
military, from that moment did the real intereſt 
of their native country decline in India. When, 
leaving the profeſſion of merchants, they effected 
to be conquerors, and from private citizens became 
ſovereign Princes, blinded and led on by their , 
paſſions, they left behind their firſt principles, 
and the eataſtrophe was for ever, and at all times, 
inevitably the fame. 0 e e 
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A prince of the blood of, the houſe of {oats 
aſked an. old Portugueze Admiral, what would 
be the belt means to recover the national trade to 
India: 2 65 Recall four fifths of your troops, hang 

5 up nine tenths of the prieſts, apply the money 

„which is ſpent in maintaining of them to aug- 

10 ment your naval power,” ſaid. the old veteran, 
6 and me trade will recover of itſelf. I was ſent” 
ſaid 
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Rid General Lally, * to India to ruin one company 


*andhaverui ned two.” He did not advert ſufficient- 
iy to one circumſtance, which was, that the Engliſſi 
company had not, at that time, deviated ſo much 


from mercantHe principles as the French had done, 
or his obſervation would have been as applicable to 


the condition of the former, as it was to that of 
the 1 impatient military ſpirit finiſned 


the work, Du Pleſſis his ambition had _ and 


totally one the trade of France to Aſia. 
T7 | 


The Engliſh Faſt indie Company Pare . 5 


deviated from their firſt principles, on the coaſt 


of Coromandel, as to become military auxillarics 
to 2 rapacious deſpot, inftead of a reſpectable 
body of merchants, 1 in alliance. with a powerful 
prince, whole country they were meant to bene- 
fit, as well as their own, by a due regulation of 
the tariff. The troops of both are now in arrears 
of pay: for as the Prince extends his dominions, 
his ſubjects are but the more oppreſſed: and as 


the military ſpirit increaſes, the mereantile ſpirit 


declines. Another war in the Carnatic will moſt 
likely ruin both, by transferring the power to 


other hands. Lord Pigot ſaw this, and wiſhed 


to prevent it, by reſtoring the Tanjour country 
| to 


Ae 


to ts prope Prince: but the military ſpirit had 


too great an aſcendency in the counc 


campen, had loſt ſight of their, firſt profeſſion: 
Inſtead of attending to the commercial concerns 
of their employers, or of their, eee 


ould; mot, pay! them, but by griey ouſly at 
preſſin both his old and n« 

ble him to do this, that they might, draw if from 
him the advantages propoſed, they violently di- 
veſtell his Lordſhip of the government. If this 
manuovre doth not bring after it the ruin of the 
Carnatic," before the company can interpoſe, it 
will be becauſe the French are not yet quite ready; 
or that Hyder Aliy is accidently, and fortunately 
for us, employed in ſubduing the Dutch eln 
ments on the Malabar coaſt. | | 


It > ack aniſs to add here, how it 


much to drive the Portugueze out of India, have 
not themſelves ſuffered the ſame fate from the 


French or the Engliſn. As to the French, they, 


from the nature of their government, ſet out 
with too great a portion of the military ſpirit, 


„ and 


a „ Thoſe mercantile Managers for the : 
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and that ſpirit will for ever prevent them from 
having any very permanent commercial eſta- 
bliſhments in any part of the world, far diſtant 
from the parent ſtate; as ſuch eftabliſhments can 
only be protected by a great naval power; and a 
great naval power is impracticable for a monarchi- 
al ſtate to form, and maintain for any long time, 

whoſe principle of government borders ſo nearly on 
deſpotiſm, as doth that of France. A very ſmall 
portion of the mercantite fpitit was mixed up in 
the government of the fettlements they formed 
in Aſia. - The military ſpirit preponderated too 
much, and this added to the lively capricious 
diſpofition of the nation, kurried them on to con- 
queſt and dominion, by which they were them- 
ſelves ruined, before they had time to fix them- 
felves ſecurely, and attempt the ruin of their ri- 
vals—Beſides a Frenchman wilt not deign to 
quarrel with a Dutchman whilſt an Engliſhman 
is to be found. Had they ſucceeded in their at- 


tack on Madraſs, in the late war, the Engliſh 


power in India would in conſequence have been 
extremely reduced, and then the Dutch would 
not have eſcaped them long. The ſettlements of 
that republic in Aſia, are preciſely in the ſame 
fituation as the republic itſelf lo in Europe; they 
4 * 


1 14] 

hang ſuſpended by a ſingle hair. It is neceſſary 
to the balance of power, aceidently eſtabliſhed 
between the leading ſtates in Europe, that the 
republic ſhould exift, and on that precarious te- 
nure dhe will exiſt, until ſome two or three of the 
leading ſtates on the continent, ſhall have ſettled 
mong themſelves i in what manner to ſhare her 
ſpoils... The Engliſh, her natural friends, wall 
interpoſe, and may, for a time, protect her fall : 
but fall the muſt, and that, perhaps, ſooner than 
1s generally imagined. When the Dutch covertly 
aſiſt the French, to reduce the power of the 
Engliſh in Aſia, they may be ſaid to be infatuated, 


and totally blind to their real intereſts, for their 


very being as a trading ſtate in Aſia, depends on | 
the power of the Engliſh more than on their own. 
Here they are quite ripe for deſtruction: and but 
for the fortunately accidental interpoſition of the 
Engliſh power, which the commercial jealouſy 
of the Dutch will not permit them to ſee, they 
would have been ruined long ago. Rigid virtue, 


ſevere oeconomy, and unſullied mercantile probity, 


are the principles on which their ſtate was eſta- 
bliſhed : how far they have adhered to their firſt 
principles, as it relates to their character as a na- 
tion, or their ſituation in Europe, I am not here 

1 to 
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to examine: but that they have forgets all 

in Afia, I ſhall preſently make appear. It is fome- 
what ſtrange, that the people of the colonies, ſent 
out, or planted by a mercantile republic, /as well 
as the ſubjects which they acquire by foreign 
conqueſts, Have been governed on principles very 
different from the ſpirit which animated the pa- 


rent ſtate, in all: ages of the world; but ſo it is, 


and ever has been: and this may be proved by 


. references to the hiſtory of the Tyrians, the 
Athenians, the Carthaginlans, Venetians, Genoele, 
and Hollanders. How it comes to pafs that a 


people, whoſe ſpi pirit of government is eſtabliſhed | 
on virtue and oeconomy, thould, on the inſtant 
they acquire foreign dominions, call i in a new 


principle by which to manage them, and that the 
moſt daſtardly to which the human mind ãs ſubject, 


(fear ) and thereby fow the ſeeds of their own de- 
ſtruction, is to me inconceivable. The iſland of 
Ceylon is rich in various articles of merchandize, 
extenſiye, and prodigious fertile; was formerly 
well peopled, and well cultivated: but ſinee the 
total conqueſt of it by the Dutch, in the war of 
ſixty- two, when they ſubdued the kingdom of 
Candy, it wears a different face. The inhabitants 
are reduced to nearly one half; the ſurvivors 

8 are 
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wie perfect ſlaves, and ꝓermitted to cultivate no- 
thing but the cinnamon tree ant pepper ſhrubi 


for the produce of which, their taſkmaſters atlow 
them a moſt miſerable pittance. Was a foreign 
power to land on the iſland, the natives would 
revolt to a man. How long they would have 
been free from ſuch a viſit, and what would have 
been the conſequences of it, had the French ſuc- 


ceeded on the Coromandel coaſt, in the late war, 


J will leave them to determine. Theychave ſub- 
dued, and ſurrounded, the iſland of Java in the 
ſame manner. Here they draw their prineipal 
advantage from the induſtry of the Chineſe. But 
{ rigidly ſevere is their government, both of the 
native Javans and of the Chineſe, and ſo ill effec- 
ted are both theſe people to their deſpotiſm, that 
was a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips: to appear on their 
coaſt, with-a force equal to that ſent by the Eng- 
liſh, in the late war, from Madraſs to the Ma- 
nillas, the Dutch would be drove from the iſland 
in a month. The ſpice iſlands are held by the 
ſame tenure; and, indeed, ſo are all their poſ- 
ſeſſions to the eaſtward: and nothing could pre- 
vent their ſinking into the ſame miſerable inſigniſi- 
cance, with their predeceſſors the Portugueze, 
but that the Engliſn, who, though their rivals 
as 
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as merchants, yet that rivalry is ſo tempered by 
em, as ſubjects of an European 


their friendſhip toth 
Nate, i in friendly and ſtrict alliance with Great 
Britain, that it ſecures to them their preſent 
poſſeſſions, in a manner more permanent, than 


* 


any remaining power! or influence of their on 
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ef as is now, with a to gh n 


provinces, as the elder ſiſter of the ſame houſe, 
zn poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, is to a younger 
ſiſter by the ſame parents. Their political inter- 
eſt is the ſame ; they muſt flouriſh or decline to- 
gether. As no little ſquabbles about caps, rib- 
bons, or pins, ſhould induce a perſonal diflike 
to one another in the two natural ſiſters, neither 
ſhoulda few trifling mereantile differences in in- 
tereſt and opinion, induce a want of friendſhip 
in the political ſiſters. If they muſt ſquabble 
about ſpice and ſalt petre, when conſidered as 
commercial rivals, let thoſe accidental differences 
in mercantile polity, be abated and adjuſted on 
their on principles. As neighbouring ſtates, it 
is their mutual intereſt for ever to agree, and ſup- 
port one another. United as maritime powers, 


Who is it that dare attempt to give them laws 
with 
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with impunity ? Divided, they weaken each other 


to the benefit of their common enemy. The 


fall of the republic will draw after it the fats o, 
the monarchy. The fall of the monarchy would 
bury the republic with its ruins. As ſtates they 
are natural friends: as merchants; I believe, from 

the nature of things, they muſt be enemies. 1 


with a divifion of the advantages of the latter could 


be ſo equitably made between them, as to 


. "Ha 


give content to both: but this may be attempt 
to waſh the Blackamoor white. A further acijui- 
fition of dominion in India, would involve the 


Engliſh in perpetual wars, and the moſt trifling 
miſcarriage, entangle them in ſuch difficulties, 


as to render impoſſible the neceflary attention to 
the mercantile intereſt, from which alone the na- 
1 can draw _y real and er N advantages 


+. HOT 


The eee tion of the illand of Salſet, Which 
in a manner ſurrounds the iſland of Bombay, is 
fufficient to ſecure the latter from the danger of 
a famine. A further extent of dominion on that 
fide the Indian peninfula, would be injurious; tg 
you, as a mercantile people. Any argumetits 
which may be urged, to prove the neceſſity of 
* in the country” . and Surat, 

may, 
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mays With ec 1 bees esd da. proceeds 
ing on to Cambaya, to Guzurat, to Ponah, and 
to Delly. When merchants becoirie-too-ftrongly 
ĩaſected with the military ſpirit; no line can be 

drawn to, ſatisfy them. The peaceable poſſeſſion 
of Bombay is neceſſary to the company, andi to the 

late: It. is ſecured to them by the late. eęſſion of 
them, is ſufficient for every good mercantile pur: 
poſe... You may, if you pleaſe, go: on to loſe 
Great Britain in Aſia. As Mr. Pitt ſuid you Won 
America in Germany. Swell, reprile, until you 
are i to der the F rog in the Fable. 
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* 1 dil ha 1 to ſettle the ee 
in their own government. Let which party ſo- 
ever prevail, they will readily grant you all 
you want, a fair and equitable adjuſtment of the 
tariff. Vou command the. ſea coafſt of Matabar 
with your natural arms, a marine force. Bom: 
bay is a noble magazine and arſenal ; a place of 
retteat, refreſhment, and for the repairs of your 
ſhips... The Mahratta government favours: all 
kinds of merchants; you as ſuch, are neceſſary 
to them: they never will know you in any 
other character. ; Send them à bale of Britiſh 
. broad 
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broad cloth as an ambaſſador, and th ey will do 
juſtice to, and reſpect the owners. From this 


fairly acquired and well choſen centre, your in- 


fluence extends in a glorious circle, as far as „ in 
prudence; and moderation, you can wiſh it. Leave 


conqueſt, and the trade of making ſlaves, to deſ⸗ 


pots; and h ſlaves of deſpots. Firmly rooted 
a Bombay , and ſuppor ted by the true mercantile 


principles, juſtice, equity, punctuality, and mo- 


deration.— What more would you have? Even 
now your influence extends northward to Surat, 
to Cambaya, to the Indies, with a permanency 
very different from that acquired by the Macedo- 
nian freebooter, Alexander. At theſe places you 
obtain, on juſt and reaſonable terms, innumera- 
ble ſorts of ſtained and unſtained calicoes, with 


which you ſupply Europe, Africa, and America; | 


from Hudſon's Bay to the Equator, on both ſides 
the great Atlantic Ocean; cotton for your trade 
tochina and Bengal; and piece goods of a thouſand 
ſorts and dyes, with which you ſupply the marts 
in the Gulph of Perſia andof Mocha. From the 


firſt you bring home bullion, which leſſens the 


neceſſity of the export from the parent ſtate; and 
from the laſt, as much coffee, as ſuffices to fu- 


Nr the brains of all your ſtateſmen and poli- 
Mo tictans, 
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ticians, from John-a-Groats houſe to ithe lands 
| end. To the ſouthward, nat a Prince on the 
Malabar coaſt but reſpects your national flag, 
and fupplies you with the beſt pepper and carda- 
moms in the world, cheaper, and in greater as 
bundance, than to any other people. | March out 
bf your factories of Tellicherry, Calicut, and An- 
jengo, and attempt a conqueſt of the countries 
round about, and the natives will firſt refift, then 
deſpiſe, and at length expel you: or if you barely 
keep footing, as your cotemporaries and rivals, 
the Portugueze at Goa, the French at Mahie, 
and the Dutch at Cochin; ; they will lay you un- 
der contributions, and treat you with the con- 
OO ſuch W infatuation deſerves. 


Brom Bombay illand to the * SIE over al 
the Mahratta dominions, your broad cloth, cop- 
Per, iron, lead, ironmongery, and hard ware, is 
permitted to paſs from province to province, without 
the leaſt obſtruction, after having paid an impoſt of 
three per cent, which is but juſt the half of what 
the company themſelves charge as duty, on the 
importation af thoſe articles of Britiſh manufacture 
at Bombay. To the weſt, on the other fide the 
Indian Ocean, there! is not a port on the coaſt of 

Arabia 
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Arabia; Abiſnina, and Africa, to which you do 
not trade with ſafety ; and receive from them, 
for the Europe market, ginſeng, aſſafœtida, dragons 
blood; verdigreaſe, aloes, together with olibanum, 
| muſk; and ſeveral other aromatic gums. What 
more is it you vrant? Miſtreſs of the ſeas, pro- 
tector of fair traders, and ſcourge of pytates.— Can 
you, as Britiſh ſubjects, with, or obtain, a more 
glorious or enviable ſtation. If more of the pro- 
ductions of the kingdoms and ſtates, ſituated oh 
the weſt fide of the great Afiatic peninſula, com-. 
monly called India, are wanting for your trade 
to any country on the weſt ſide the Cape of Good 
Hope; you have but to ſay ſo, and they will be 
provided. Where then is the uſe of military 
triumph and uſeleſs conqueſts? Are not the ap- 
pellations of merchants, friends, and protectors, 
preferable to thoſe of freebooters, enemies, and 
deſtroyers ? I paſs now from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coaſt, and in my way, caſt an eye 
of pity and compaſſion on the miſerable inhabi- 
tants of the ifland of Ceylon, held in a ſtate of 
moſt grievous ſlavery, that the Dutch may have 
the ſole priviledge of ſerving the reſt of the world 
with cinnamon. It 1s impoſſible to conſider the 


fiuation, extent, fertility, and numerous conve- 
| Q 2 niencies 


Tv]. 
Mienciee of this beautiful iſland, without — 
that'it was intended by providence to be the met- 
| eantile miſtreſs of the Indian Ocean. There is 
not an article of Aſiatic merchandize, that it 
would not produce: hath ſeveral good ports, and 
one of the fineſt harbours in the world; but not 
u veſſel belonging to it, but a few of the worſt 
conſtructed fiſhing boats in the univerſe, in which 
the wretched natives are ſent to fiſh for their in- 
human tyrants. ' Did their maſters permit thoſe 
miſerable beings to make their fiſhing craft more 
uſeful or commodious, they would ſerve: them 
for the means of eſcape from their tyranny, 
They are not even permitted to approach any 
veſſel which paſſes the coaſt, to benefit by chang- 
-ing their fiſh for ſugar, rice, or any other of the 
neceſſaries of life.— The haughty republicans fix 
the galling yoke of ſlavery on the necks of a na- 
tion of inoffenſive Aſiatics, who never could have 
injured them, but would not ſuffer the Spanith 
-tyrant to treat them in the ſame way. —Pedling 
monopolizers of all the ſpices, your meaſure f 
« naue 18 not ot 2 


The Engliſh held on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
beſides their preſidency of Madras, the town of 
|  Cudelore, 


[14] 
- | Cudelore; under the protection of Fort St. David. 
The French had taken the former from them, 
during the war which commenced in the year 
forty-three: This, with ſome grants they had 
obtained from the - Subahs of the Decan, had 
given a ſpur to the military ſpirit, which, in its 
courſe, for ever deſtroys the mercantile. Madras 
had been reſtored by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
but the French, grown impatient for conqueſt 


and dominion, were become troubleſome and 
uneaſy neighbours, whofe views were plainly to 
engroſs the whole of the confidence of the Princes 
of the country. To Mr. Orm's hiſtory of the 
Carnatic; I refer thoſe who with to ſee their-pro- 
ceedings in full detail. Preſervation of their own 
rights, and legally obtained priviledges, firſt 
called the Engliſh to the field. It was a war of 
ſelf defence, and therefore juſtifiable by all laws, 
human and divine. At the peace of Paris, the 
Engliſh were, on the Coromandel coaſt, in the 
ſituation the French had been in at the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle. A reſtleſs military ſpirit, and 
total neglect of their mercantile intereſts, ruined 
the latter: I hope the former will advert to the 
cauſes of the ruin of their rivals, and benefit 


from it, by looking back, in time, to firſt prin- 
; | | ciples 
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ciples. if the company's annual balance ther of 


profit, and loſs by their trade, on the Coromandel 
coaſt, were to be cloſely examined, it would be 
| found, that their gains were greater in the fifteen 
years which preceded the loſs. of Madraſs, than 
they have been in the fifteen years which-have 
elapſed ſince the capture of Pondicherry,, What 
good purpoſe then can it anſwer, that you go on 
to gratify the Nabob Mahamed Ally Cawn, in 
depopulating the country, in order to extend his 
.doniinions? If, with the poſſeſſion of two well 
fituated towns on the ſea coaſt, and the character 
of opulent, reſponſible, and fair merchants, every 
good national purpoſe could be effected; what 
end doth it anſwer, that you ſtrain your ſelves 
to the utmoſt extent of your power, at a great 
expence of Engliſh blood and Engliſh honor, to 
obtain, on falſe principles, what is ſo eaſily to be 
-Obtained on true? Let us examine the conduct, 
as merchants, you ought to have purſued, after 
the peace of Paris, and compare it with that your 
military phrenſy | hath forced you into, and ſee 


whether it is not proper for you to acknowledge | 


the miſtakes you have made, and correct your 
conduct in time, to avoid the conſequences, 


0 * * 5 Mir ® . 
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The peace of Paris left you in full and entire 
pion of all the coaſt of Coromandel, except 
the ruins of Pondicherry, There is not a doubt, 
but that in the long and bloody war in the Carta? 
tie, great injuſtice had, at times, been done to 
many of the petty princes; nor was it, until the 
general peace, in your power fully to adminiſter 
juſtice. You had experience enough of the deſ- 
potic principles of the Afiatic Princes : inſtead of 
encouraging this diſpoſition in Prince you had ſet 
up, you ſhould, on principles of common equity, 
have played them one againſt the other, by doing 
right to the whole: the ſurrounding Princes, 
feeling the effects of your impartial diſtribution of 
juſtice, would have been content with their own 
rights, and ftood in awe of your power. Your 
own Nabob ſhould have been made to know, that 
the days of miſery, devaſtation, and oppreſſion, 
were paſt and done away; that peace and juſtice 
were reftored ; that he muſt turn his mind to ſet= 
ling his country, by encouraging the arts of 
peace: agriculture ſhould have been encouraged, 
manufactures protected, and fecurity inſured to 
the lives and properties of all his ſubjects, 'Such 
a conduct had been eaſy for you to have purſued ; 
and ſuch conduct would have prevented the eruel 

ravages 
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ravages, different meaſures have ſince brought on 
the provinces, by the Madura war, the invaſion, . 
of Hyder Ally, and deſtruction of the kingdom of 
Tanjour, which have, more than once, brought 
your affairs on the coaſt to the brink of ruin. 
Some individuals, no doubt, made great fortunes; 
and the fooliſh and oſtentatious diſplay they made 
of them, on their return to their native country, 
gave the miniſtry an itching to come in for a ſhare, 
Sir John Lindſey was 'ſent out as an Ambaſſador 
from the Crown.—The Nabob, like a true eaſt- 
deſpot, took up the idea of playing off the King 
againſt the Company; that is, the Engliſh na- 
tion againſt itſelf. Inftead of refiding in the cen- 
ter of his dominions, and employing himſelf in 
the government of his country, on ſound prin- 
ciples, he ſpent his money and time, caballing 
and intriguing with the King's officers, and Com- 
. ſervants at acres. An arent: was ta- 


S ererle denon to find hs means, by tering 
the Tangourean Prince to his dominions, and by 
other ways, to ſet ſome bounds to the reſtleſs 
ambitious deſigns of the nabob; but it was too 
late; the military ſpirit had deſtroyed the mercan- 


tile; and Lord Pigot, in attempting to execute his 
orders, 
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orders, was diveſted of his government, confined 
under a military guard, and the moment I am 
now, writing, it is reported at Bengal, that the 
uſurpers intend to ſend him, by force, on board 
ſhip; in order to his going to Europe. 


WII. any man e chat, on ** * of 
Comma the Engliſh company, or their ſer- 
vants, are purſuing the ſame ſteps, which here- 
tofore brought ruin on the Portugueze and the 
French, and which has made the Dutch ſettle- 
ments ripe. for deſtruction. : The Carnatic Nabob 
is wily, treacherous, and revengeful. The Princes 
round about are diflatisfied with your conduct, 
and alarmed and diſguſted by | his power. Eiger 
Aly, che enemy of every European nation, is 
buſy in deſtroying the Dutch ſertlements i in the : 
King of Cochins dominions; ; and Monſieur, at 
the F rench illande e, is not yet quite ready tot take 
advantage of your egregious folly and misconduct. 

I hope no fear, which my friends may feel on 
my account wall cauſe them to ſuppreſs. theſe 
letters. oy * I muſt ſuffer for ſpeaking truth, let 3 it 
come as it may; I am prepared for it with that 
invulnerable conſciouſneſs of integrity, 3 which 
malice cannot reach. It wants not the claſſical 
„5 St 2 _ dition 
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Aletion of 4 Junius, or the well turned periods of 
1T Folſom,” to convey plain truths to the public. 
The foundnefs of the reaſoning will fix the atten- 
tion t tob cloſe to the matter, to leave time for, or 
raiſe inclindtion in the ſenfible reader; to cavil at 
the incorrectneſs of the language. At no period 
of t time, finde the laſt peace, hath the' company 8 
affairs, on the Coromandel coaſt, been in ſo much 
diſorder and confuſion, as they are at this juncture. 
| The Nabob i is indebted immenſe ſums to indivi- 
duals, who: are ſcrambling for it, He is' greatly 
in arrears of pay td his troops. The country is 
diſtreſſed in every province, and the company's 
Expences exceed their income. Diſcipline is re- 
laxed; anarchy 3 in the council; an active enemy 
on the coaſt, who will not miſs che opportunity 
to attempt the recovery of their power ; the pre- 
ſent managers at Madraſs deſpiſed, and an empty 
treaſury. What all this will produce is not diffi- 
cult to foreſee, nor eaſy to prevent. But as ſome 
remedy muſt be attempted for theſe growing evils, 
1 think 1 it impoſſible the great points can be muſ- 
taken. f The Nabob muſt be fent to reſide at 
Arcot, and reſtricted to correſpond with governor 
and council only, not with them as individuals. 


Lis ambitious plans and „ of extending 
his 
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bis dominions counteracted, by dad and 1 impar- 
tial juſtice, being rendered to the- ſurrounding 
Princes, who now dread: his power, and doubt 
your honeſty ; the military ſpirit ſo much re- 
preſſed, as to reduce it to an implicit obedience to 
the civil power; and the King's officers in 
command of the ſquadron, confined to the care of 
their own element. I will not doubt the abilities 
of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lindſey, and Sin 

Edward Hughs, to command a ſquadron, of the 
King's ſhips; nor, in this place, contend that 
they ever ſhewed the leaſt improper attention ta 
their own intereſts, ;—But- I will doubt their ca- 
pacities and abilities, of entering into political in- 
trigues, with an artful eaſtern Prince, which can 
produce neither honor nor advantage to their King 
or Country. That I may not be miſapprehended 
by thoſe, great ſea officers; or their friends,. —l 
mean by the words improper attention-t0- their own 
intereſts, a molt ſcandalous inattention to the means 
uſed by the agent victualers in providing proviſion 
for the ſquadron, and the rates they charge them 
at to government, I hope this hint, however 
untimely introduced, may be of ſome uſe to my 
| hardly-dealt-with honeſt countrymen, the com- 
mon ſeamen, navigating the King's ſhips on duty 
in the Indian Ocean. R 2 in 


f 
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Tri 18 ; ſurpriſing to ſo what poor mercantile re- 
turns this whole coaſt hath ever made to the Eng- 
liſh nation. A man who has read of the bloody 
conflicts, the ſieges, the ſea engagements, the 
loſs of men, and conſumption of money, that 
the wars with the French, in the Decan, has 
coſt the Engliſh nation, would naturally imagine, 
that immenſe advantages muſt have accrued from 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of this whole coaſt, from 
point Palmaris to Ceylon, for ſo long a term of 
years. To ſet him right, I refer him to the com- 
pany's accounts, which, after he has peruſed, 
my word for it, he will come over to my opinion, 
that the company, by their preſent policy, are 
but digging a grave for the national commerce on 
the coaſt of Coromandel: and if they injudiciouſſy 
permit the preſent growing military ſpirit at Bom- 
bay, to induce them to quit the ifland of Salſet, 
and plant the national colours on the continent 
on that ſide the peninſula, the whole of their poſ- 
ſeſſions in Aſia, will be involved! in war, — 
and deſolation. 


Jam convinced that the obſervation, continually 
in the mouths of ſome leading men abroad, is 
8 nn _ erroneous 3 
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erroneous 3; viz. that we have gone too far to re- 


treat with ſafety ; and that to ſecure what we 


have, 1 itis abſolutely neceflary toconquer, or diſable; 


every principal power on the continent within the 


latitude of twenty-ſix degrees north, that is, from 
Allihabad weſt, to the River Indus. The more 
northern nations will never permit this: or if 
they ſhould, what good purpoſe will it anſwer. 


Can the parent ſtate permit ſuch an annual drain 
of her ſubjects, as will be neceſſary to hold in 


obedience ſuch an extent of dominion : or will 
the poſſeſſion of it increaſe your national trade: I 
believe quite the reverſe ! for if cauſes exactly ſi- 
milar, and in ſimilar fituations, produce the ſame 
effects; is it not natural to conclude, that in the 
attempt you will meet the ſame fate the other 
European nations * met before you, | 


In oppoſition to the foregoing obſervation, I 
will riſque another, which, with ſome few ex- 
ceptions, and thoſe owing to our untoward ſitua- 
tion in the Carnatic, will, I am perſwaded, ſuit 
the national intereſt much better; and that is, 
that, except in the provinces now held by the 
Englith in Bengal, the national flag ſhould never 
be ſeen flying on the continent of India out of 


fight 
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fight: of the ſea ſhore : within tbat diſtance, all 
the merehants, and merchandizes we want, are 


ſhould be in the quality of merchants; whilſt it 
is continued on that principle, it will be uſeful to 
the: nation: change the nee advan- 


tages are no more. 


The trade to China conſidered mn a national 
view, is rather a commerce of neceſſity than of 


| ghgice. Vou import her articles of luxury, ta 


prevent your neighbours from ſmuggling them 


in upon you. As to their raw filk, I think I could 


make it appear, that the importation ef it into 
England might be leflened, or even done without: 
but When I come to treat of the trade to Aſia in 


detail, as 1 ſhall conſider the company's trade to 


China rather as a channel, by which a remittance 
may be made of the balances due from the neat 
proceeds of their eſtates in India, than in any 
other point of view, I ſhall leave it as a matter not 


very material to my general plan, whether raw 
filk: be, or not, part of the t cargo. of 
the China ſhips. 


4 return home again to mk The a0 
quifition and. peaceable poſſeſſion of its pro- 
ae, properly managed, wall become a great 


ſource 


to be found. Our intercourſe with the natives 


1501 
fource: of wealth, power, and grandeur, 4g 
Great Britain. Its batrier lines have been 
drawn by nature, and are now occupied by 
the company. The extreme indolence, infighifi- 
cance, and folly, of Mirza Amanna, the fucceſſor 
of the Vizir Surage A! Dotolah, may make it ne- 
ceſſary, in a political point of view, for you to dry 
nurſe the ideot : and the collections in Bages 
country may be uſefal, as it contributes to pay 
the troops ſtationed on the barrier, without ſending 
more money from your own provinces. But was 
to draw my mercantile ne, it ſhould be for ever 
confined within the Caramnaſſa. The provintes 
of Bengal and Bahar, and part of Orifla, contain 
every thing we want as a trading people: nor 
whilſt you continue reaſonable, juſt, and quiet 
neighbours, will the ſurrounding potentates ever 
dare to diſturb your repoſe. The French may 
wiſh to do it: but whilſt you continue at peace, 
and in friendſhip with the Princes of Hindoſtan, 
their utmoſt efforts muſt prove feeble and ineffectu- 
a, What a noble field is here prepared for à 
genius like that of Mr. Haſtings to exert his ta- 
lents in! Away with political chicanery, deſpo- 
tic or Machiavalian principles : chriſtian charity, 
Juſtice, moderation, and mercantile-probity, are 
all we want. ä 
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One of the ancient lawgivers, or philoſopher S3 


| whoſe name and country I have forgot, held that 
citizen to be highly reprehenſible, who poſſeſſed 
talents for public buſineſs, if he kept aloof from 


the ſervice of the ſtate— With what indignatio n 
would the old ſage, if he lived i in our days, view 
a ſet of men, Forcing themſelves] into the direction 
of affairs of the higheſt importance t to 3 coun- 
try, without poſſeſſing one ſingle qualification 
neceſſary for its Proper management! . If there are 
on the liſt of the directors, men ſo totally unfit 


to ſuperintend the company s affairs, that they 


know nothing of the company's political, civil, 


or mercantile intereſt; who hardly know . the 


names of the goods they either export or import; 


who are ignorant of the very complexion of the 
people to whoſe country they are ſent to, or 


brought from; and are as well acquainted with 


the inhabitants of the moon, as they are with the 


power, character, intereſt, or connection of the 
Princes of Ilindoſtan, or of the geographical ſitua- 


tion of the countries the company poſſeſs—Ifthere 


are, I ſay, any of that old leaven left, whoſe ig- 
norance and ſervility ſecured them an annual ſeat 


in the deſpotic reigns of Colebrook, Bolton, and 


their predeceſſors, (ſome one of whom aſked the 


intrepid 
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intrepid hero Clive, whether Sir Ragan Dowlas, 
as he called durage A Dovulab, was not a Baronet:) 
if there are, I repeat, let them take ſhame to 
themſelves, and withdra before the day comes, 
rtrhen the great national queſtion ſhall be debated. 
whether à new charter. ſhall be granted to the 
Eaſt India Company or nat for I have my 
fears, that wete thoſe experienced men to be examĩ:- 

ned before the Houſe of Commons, their extreme 
ignorancę Tubs: A Ne to be W 
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Yor: but it Was . intent to take a. curſor) 
view of the company's ſettlements, in Ladis. 
have done now with digreſſion, and promiſe you, 
in my future letters, to keep cloſer to the origi- 
nal intention of them, which was to treat of the 
nature and conſequences of the Englith trade to 
India. If T have deviated from my plan, it was 
becauſe, in the purfuit of i it, I found the compa- 
ny had deviated in many important inſtances 
from their firſt principles. I with to ſee them 
brought back before it is too late. The approach- 
ing period will be favorable for it. Whether you 
are recalled from your government, by the pow- 
+ ALL111 8 er 
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er of Atien,” or not, 'y6u muſt labour in DING 
the foundation of this great national edifice, The 
corner ſtone in the Afiatic ſeftion, muſt be laid 
in the provinces of Bengal; and who ſo proper to 
do it as your ſelf, who has ſpent the greateſt, and 
beſt part of your life there, in the ſervice of your 
country. For the mercantile department I will 
give you all the aſſiſtance I can, If I am capable 
[ of labouringat all at the pen, I will attend cloſely 
to this: ſubject, and it ſhall be done in my deſcrip- 
tion of the importance of the Bengal trade to the 
- mercantile intereſt of Great Britain, on which I 
ſhall treat in my fourth letter. In the interim, 
= | remain, 


- 1 
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LETTER IV. 


L ET T E R IV. 


FROM A 


FREE Mnchaxr in 23 
T O 4 


WAL arres Haſtings, Eſq ; 


GOVERNOR, S. 


HONOURABLE x SIR- 


am now ſet down to begin my bench letter 
to you, which is to contain the firſt ſketch 
— of my plan for connecting the company's 
trade to, and from India, in ſuch a manner, as 
will make it moſt conducive to the national intereſt 


and honor, as well as to the pecuniary advantages 


of the Eaſt India Company themſelves. 
n nM 


Fs 


In all commercial, as well as political coheerhe, 
conſtant and regular intelligence | is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary. When the company were ſimply a com- 


mercial "Oy and had r coneerns It 


and then: for their f Ker of Adbich "WE 410 
other mercantile documents, was ſometimes una- 
voidable. But now they have ſuch valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions, and ſuch intereſting political concerns 
blended with their mercantile, it certainly is very 
abfurd to have no regular and eſtabliſhed modes 
of conveyance for their important diſpatehes, 

than by ſuch heavy unweildy machines as are their 
deep loaded merchantmen, which I have very 
frequently known lay ready loaded near a month, 

at the rifque of a cargo worth, in Europe, two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and a a d- 
murrage of twenty pounds per diem, waiting 
until the fervants abroad had done wrangling, 

and writing minutes againſt one another; chat the 
papers might be cloſed; and this happens every 
year at forme, if not at all their preſidencies in Ini- 
dia. I am awafe that it Will be faid, that the 
company have tlieir Eagle, their Mercury, and 
their Lapwing Packets, which they diſpateh on 
e oc ions. I admit they have ſuch mY 
E15s 


„ 
ſels. But by ſome ſtrange fatality, thoſe veſleſy 
have been conſidered as mere ſinecures to the Caps 
tains, or machines in the hands of party. Should 
this be denied, I refer. to the diſpatches ſent out 
on thoſe improper veſſels called Packets, for ſeven 
years paſt, and if, on ſuch retroſpective inveſti 
gation, it be not found, that they have always 
been uſed, more for the purpoſe of gratifying a 
party than for the real uſe of the company, I 
ſhall be content to be laughed at. Even this mo- 
ment we in Bengal, are gaping for the arrival of 
the Eagle Packet, with the news of the recall of 
Meſſrs. Haſtings and 'Barawell, and the appoint- 
ment of General Clavering to the government, 
as has been hinted in all the public and privite 
letters by the Bengal ſhips, which left England 
between the months of January and May, ſeventy. 
"fix, But ſhould the miniſterial "veterans" in 
"Leadenball-Street, fail in this their attempt, I 
"here venture to prophecy, that the Eagle will 
Hot be diſpatched at all ; 'or if ſhe be, the papers 
the will bring, will be duplicates, or ſome un- 
meaning new orders ſent juſt to ſave appearances. 
Is it not to de lamented, that the paſſions and 
prejudices of Whole bodies of men, as well as 


thoſe of individuals, are to be managed; and 
— 
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brought over to act ſuch mean me ſervile Peres 


even in affairs of a public nature, and of the ut- 
molt i importance, entruſted to their care, as well 


as in kheir own x private concerns; $$ 2369 
41121 ) | 


That ha company” 85 and 1 congerns i in 


Aſia, is of ſufficient conſequence for them to be 
at the expence of eſtabliſhing a regular correſpon 
dence, will not be controverted; and I, who on 
national principles, am an adyocate for conduct- 


ing this trade by means of a company ſimilar ta 
that now exiſting, muſt admit, that the expence 


of ſuch correſpondence ſhould. be borne by the 
company. I therefore think, that a ſufficient 
numberof frigates ſhould be built, eachmounting | 
twenty guns, and of ſuch conſtruction as to en- 
ſure, their being prime ſailers; and that one ot 


theſe frigates ſhould fail from Plymouth, or ſome 
other convenient port in the Channel, every three 
months, with all advices of 1 importance; ; that 18 


to fay, 0 on the following days; the firſt of January, 
April, July, and October; and this i in times of 
peace: conſtantly, and without the leaſt deviadh. 
By theſe regular packets, all papers, political, 
military, and judicial, might be ſent, as well as 
. duplicates of mercantile ones ; and let the mere 
e gqmerchant 


merchant ſhips proceed out and home, as ſoon as 


they are loaded, with their own documents, 


The only material objection to this would be the 
expence of keeping eight ſuch veſſels, as mention- 
ed above, in conſtant pay, for this particular 
purpoſe. To obviate that, I boldly affirm, that 
was all the money, paid by by the company for 
theſe ten years paſt, for the demurrage of their 
ſhips, arifing entirely from their detention on ac- 
count of public papers, and the ſum total divided 
into ten equal ſhares, one of thoſe ſhares would 
amount to more than would anſwer the expence 
of eight ſuch packet boats annually- But there 
are many other ſolid reaſons for ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment, which muſt, without my aſſiſtance, occur 
to every man, who is poſſeſſed with the neceſſary 
i abilities to qualify him for beinggeleRed into the 
Airection to ſuperintend the ee, 8 n 


And commercial affairs. | FDA WO 


8&7 7563 | 
* "The. packets diſpatched ; in 1 and Jock 


8 paſs the Cape of Good Hop & in time 0 80 


what is called the inward paſſage to India, and 
might be ordered to land the papers for Bombay at 
Anjengo, then proceed to Madraſs and Bengal. 
The firſtof theſe would return again to Madraſs, 
| | | to 


1 


to ſail from thence on the rſt of Odober for 
Europe; the ſecond in January, and ſo on in 
continual rotation. As ſome one of the ports in 
the Channel ſhould be the place from whence 
the packet ſhould regularly fail every 1 three months 
from Europe to India, ſo ſhould Madraſs be the 
place from whence the packet ſhould fail from 
India to Europe, with regular diſpatches from 
all the preſidencies. | The time for the packets to 
leave Europe for India, and India for Europe, 1 
have fixed to the fame days, as ĩt ſuits extremely 
well with the ſeaſons of the year. It will ſeldom 
happen chat more than two will be at the ſame 
time on their paſſage out or home; ſo chat there 
will be at all times one, and moſtly two, of theſe 
veſſels in Europe, as well as in India, preparing 
to take their tour out or home. Nor ſhould their 
time of ſailing be altered on any account, as the 
company” s ſervants at the different factories, 
would be ſure to find a veſſel at the ſtated time, 
ready to carry home their diſpatches, There 
could be no kind of excuſe for their omitting 

to ſend by them, a clear and conciſe ſtatement 
of the company” 8 affairs under their management. 


Beſides the demurrage on the l large ſhips n men- 
= - : tioned 
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tioned Wboye, the great charge which the coinpa- 
ny are frequently put to, by their ſervants ſending 


veſſels | from Bombay to Buſſorah with packets, 


will alſo be ſaved. To this may be added a gene- 
ral poſtage on all letters out and home, ſhould 


that be thought expedient. But my plan has its 
foundation in matters of more conſequence than a 


| regulation of poſtage. If the political and com- 


mercial intereſts of the company in Aſia, will not 
bear the charge of a regular correſpondence, I 
know not what will. The neceſſity and utility of 
the meaſure muſt ſtrike at once, and render all ar- 


guments to the contrary infignificant, which ſhall 


be grounded on a falſe and . 


5 am not unaware, that ſuch a. regular and me- 
chodical eſtabliſhment would often, in time of 


war, from neceſſity, be broke in upon ; but this 
doth not make it the leſs uſeful: and for advices 


from Europe to India, there is another channel, 


<a 


which, though it was not diſcovered in your go- 


vernment, yet has been by your means re- ex plored, 
and i its utility well aſcertained : I mean by the 


Arabian Gulph and Red Seca. In no period of 


time, hath there been an iuſtance of ſuch ama- 


Zing diſpateh, ; in the conveyance of advice from 


one 


[146], 


pne part of the world to * as what has 


happened here. oa letter dated in London the 24th 


of May, 1 776, Was received at Calcutta, 1 in Ben- 


gal, on the 14th day of Auguſt following. Its - 


rout. was from London to Marſcilles, to Alexan- 


dria, to Cairo, to Suez, and Bengal. In war 


time the French, and other powers on the conti- 
nent, may give ſome interruption to the progreſs 


of advices over land : but what power can inter- 


rupt your paſſage by ſea? A frigate, with advi- 
ces from London to Alexandria, will meet with 
no other impediments 3 in her paſlage, than what 
the might meet with going to port Mahon. 'The 
company's marine force at Bombay, commands 
the Red Sea. And though the neceſſary delay, 
cauſed, by the eſtabliſhed quarantine, would im- 
pede your advices from India to Europe, it would 
not be the cafe with thoſe from Europe to Aſia, 


Was [ here to enter into a minute detail of the 
times and ſeaſons, in which it would be proper 
to order veſſels on ſuch ſervice, or to name the 
places where to ſix agents to conduct this part of 
the plan of correſpondence, it would lead me 
much out of my way. Many, and great incon- 


veniencies, have ariſen heretofore for want of ſuch 
T 2 eſtabliſhment, 


LOTS 


tu! 
kttabft Wasen. It is eaſy to prevent them from 
happening i again, when ever the narrow confined 
pedling "Change-alley principle of conducting the 
company” s affairs, hall be entirely expelled the 
heads and hearts of the Ne in Leadefihall- 
Street. nnn | 424 74d hdr <6 


8 will explain myſelf, to prevent mY preſets 
court of directors from imagining T mean them. 
That 3 18 impoſlible ; ; for I have read the late” ac 
of parliament for regulating the Fatt India Com- 
pany's affairs, ſince the paſſing. of which, tlie 
ſecreting, or keeping private, good or bad advices 
from India, until ſtock could be bought! in or ſold 
out, will not now anſwer the purpoſe; and men 
will always do their duty, when there is no temp- 
tation to the contrary. When 1 ſhall take beca- 
ſion to mention any vile act of ſelfiſh miſmanage- 
ment, which betrays à breach of truſt, or igno- 
minious proſtitution of commercial probity, ſuch 
as the above noted, formerly well-known practice, 
8. hope the proprietors, directors, &c. will under- 
ſtand! it as alluding to things paſt, and not at all 
applicable to preſent men, or preſetir meaſures. 
Or if, by accident I ſhould touch a ſore part, (for 
Vong habit! is a kind of ſecond nature) they have 

* 
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only to omit the practice i in future, and all will 
go well. Lown I want to ſee this great. Mach 
of national commerce, conducted on the moſt no 

ble principles of national utility and national hoger 
There i is no uſe for change broker cunning. All 
that will be neceſſary for us in future, i in the « con- 
duct of the company's affairs, 18 common ſenſe 
and common honeſty. If theſe. virtues are not to 


be found among twenty-four properly choſen n mer- 
I 


cantile managers, in charge of the Sompany ' 8 
affairs, it is not eaſy to fay where they, arg to be 
found. 1 believe the manner in which, the « com. 
pany now freight their ſhips, for, the purpoſe of 
carrying on their trade to > Afia, 1 is liable to as many 
objections, as any mode which, can poſſibly ! be de- 
viſed. There i is, alſo, ſome objections to the def- 
potiſm of them. A ruling man ſhall procure a 
{on, a nephew, or ſervile dependant, any voynge 
de chooſes.— This is an unfair influence, and in 


its eonfequences, hurtful to the ſervice. It is 


prefering the intereſt of individuals to the common 


good, which 2 Director. is fworn not td do. The 
remedy is at hand, equitable and eaſy. The 
homeward bound ſhips take their turn for being 
taken again into the ſervice, frem the date of 
their arrival at St. Helena, at which iſtand, all 
1 ”*  ;brotlls 
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the company 8 ſhips touch, in their way 
from « every part of Aſia. Why not let the owners 
of thoſe ſhips chooſe the voyage for their thip, as 
it comes to their turn ? or the Captains of the 
ſhips, taken up in one year, or at one time, 
draw lots for their reſpective voyages? This 
would obviate many inconveniencies Which ariſe 
from the preſent partial mode. In its proper 


| place, I will conſider whether it would not be 


more for the intereſt of the company, to allow - 
annual falaries to their Captains and Officers, in 
lieu of private trade; and theſe to be increaſedin 
proportion to the rank in the ſervice, &c. Their 
preſent : mode of pretending to reſtrict private trade, 
by teſt oaths and venal officers, cauſes a great 
and uſeleſs conſumption, of the national aue. 


In older to keep up their tid C- 


and other deſpots of the times, preceding the 
year ſeventy-four, permitted more ſhips to be 


built and freighted, by one third, than were 


wanting for the ſervice.: They run the com- 
pany in debt to the government, the bank, ahd 


the freight owners: imported more tea than 
Europe could drink, or America drown: and 


then piouſly laid all the blame on their ſervants 


abroad. | | In 


1 


In order to reduce the ſurplus tonnage, the 
ſtate. limited the directors to a certain number of 
ſhips.— The Officers were put out of employment; 
and the Captains, without being invalids, became 
penſioners on the company. Thus were violent 


remedies become neceſſary to correct abuſes, which 


men, void of publie ſpirit, had ſelfiſhly introdu- 
ced into the management of the company's affairs. 
I have ſaid in a former letter, that one million 
aud a half of the manufactures of the mother 
country and her colonies, may be annually, and 


with great advantage, ſent to the Eaſt Indies; 


and that the returns, ariſing from the ſales of the 
outward bound cargoes, together with the neat 
proceeds of the company's eſtate in India, would 
be ſufficient to ſupply returns, in the rich mer- 
chandize of Aſia, that ſhould produce, free of 
all kind of expences, four millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds in Europe. It is impoſſible to 
explain this but by regular ſtatements of the invoi- 
ces and account ſales of the cargoes both out and 
home. I ſhall, therefore, arrange them in proper 
order, either at the end of this letter, or in a num- 
ber by its ſelf; and to that I refer the reader for 


the proof of my afſertions. 
MVSEVM 


BRITANNICVM 


The 


{ 357 3 


for conduRing their affairs in Europe, are very 


moderate: but from the partial, or injudicious, 
arrangement of their ſhips, they, in many inſtan- 
ces, are at great expences, which are altogether 
uſeleſs, and every Joan 6 amount to immenſe ſums 
of money. Les * 
The firſt inſtance of partiality, or inattention, I 
ſhall' mention, is in the management of what is 
called their Bombay and Mocha ſhip. This ſhip, 
from the time ſhe is firſt taken into the ſervice to 
carry goods to Bombay, and load home from Mo- 


cha with a cargo of coffee, to the time the is diſ- 


charged, confumes full two years: Add to this 
another-year, which, by the cuſtom of the ſervice, 
elapſes before ſhe can be again employed. How 
then can the owners let the-ſhip to freight on rea- 
ſonable terms without being loſers by the bargain ? 
The truth of the matter is, the Captain's intereſt 
fupercedes the Company's; and in order that he 
may gain five thouſand pounds, the company are 
put to the expence of ten. For the ſhip employs 
three years in effecting what ought to be done in 


eighteen months, as will appear by the * 


ſimple detail of. the fact. 


5 


; | 
: The 
* 


nt = 


1 32 
The ſhips for the year are generally gemäht 
in the month of July, and their deſtination?fixed':. 
the owners ſet about to prepare them, and in the 
month of February, or March, following, the 
Bombay and Mocha ſhip ſets fail, and generally 
arrives at Bombay in the month of Auguſt, 
Here the Captain (for he is always 4 favorite) 
is permitted to idle away his time for three or 
four months. The amount of his private adven- 


ture often exceeds the amount invoice of the 


company's goods ſent on the ſame ſhip. It 
is ſeldom leſs than ten, and often more than thir- 
ty thouſand pounds. If he gets his own bufineſs 
done ſooner than it is neceffary for him to go to 
Surat, in his way to Mocha, he is indulged with 
a voyage to the Malabar coaſt, under pretence of 
bringing up ſome of the company's pepper, which, 
by the by, ought to be left on the coaſt, 
and taken at once on board by the ſhips home- 
ward bound, But this man, ſay the governor 


and council, is in great favor with the leading 


Directors, and muſt be ſerved. He will make 
two or three thouſand pounds by the trip, and 
be time enough for Mocha. On his return from 
the coaſt, he is-ſent to Surat, where the ſhip 


takes in ſome trifling 2 of goods on the 
by Us. | company's 
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company's account, and is filled up EP the 
Captain's, or freight, w which goes on board under 
the denomination of the Captain s private trade, 
and on the ſecurity of which, he lends his money 


at a high premium, payable at Mocha. On his 
arrival there, a factory i is opened with great pomp 


and parade, and a table kept for three Supra 


Cargoes, who have been ſent out of Europe, or ap- 
| pointed from Bombay To do what? Why really 
nothing: For the Company's Hindoo Broker 
provides the coffee. The Captain's and Supra 
Cargoes, who f in this voyage are always joint 
traders, before they leave Bombay, obtain per- 
miſſion to uſe their own money to pay for the 
coffee, and draw bills, at high exchange, in their 
own favor, on the preſidency at Bombay, to 
which place they return in the month of Auguſt, 
ready loaded for Europe; but do not quit Bombay 
until November, and generally arrive at home 
in May ; and by the month of July the ſhip is 


delivered back to her owners; nor will it come 


in time for her to be taken up until the followi ing 
ſeaſon— And this is called management! In the 
ſpace of three years this ſhip is once compleatly 


Joaded for the company, and that is homeward 


bound with coffee, beeauſe the freight i 1s paid 2 
* 
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the returning cargo, and that ſaves the owners, 
who never concern themſelves whether the Cap- 
tain or the company have the uſe of the ſhip out, 
or whilſt the is abroad.” From the firſt to the 
laſt of this branch of the company's "i commerce, 
there is a moſt notorious ſacrifice made of the 
public intereſt ts that of individuals. Indeed it 
runs ſo compleatiy through the whole of the ma- 
nagement of the company's affairs in Europe, 
that I am almoſt ſick with the thoughts of the 
numberleſs inſtances I ſhall be obliged to pro- 
duce in theſe letters. Such an expoſition of noto- 
nous mal-adminiftration, brought home in ſo 
great a variety of inſtances, looks like inveRtive, 
or even defamation—And I expeX to be out- 
lawed, profcribed, and even burnt in effigy, for 
daring to utter ſuch biting truths, which cannot 
be evaded, or denicd ; as they are to be found in 
every page of the Company's records. Whilſt 
You, the Captains, Owners, Ships Huſbands, 


Proprietors, and Directors, look there for them, 


I will go on to tell you how, injuſtice to your 


employers, and to the ſtate, you ought to ma- 
nage the coffee trade. 


"0 ſhip load i in two years, 1s, I think; all you 
UVa. Wallt 
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Want for national conſumption. How it happens 


that it coſts you ſo much, that you cannot ſell 
at a price low enough to induce re- exportation, 
may be diſcovered by a careful attention to the 
facts related in the foregoing paragraphs; nor 
will you be able to gain any thing by this trade 
on your preſent plan. But as half a cargo, or 
two thouſand bales of Mocha coffee imported an- 


nually, i is all that you want at preſent, let us ſee 


what a difference it will make to you, when. it is 


imported at leſs than half the preſent expence. 


It matters very little, whether you keep one 
of your Bombay ſervants as an agent at Mocha or 
mot, as far as it relates to the procuring of a cargo 
of coffee; ; for the Hindoo, who 1 18 the Company” 8 
Bloker, and under whoſe protection he refides a- 


mong a nation of bigotted Mahometans, in great 
credit, eaſe, and grandeur, \ will, as now with 


the Captain and Supra Cargoes, in En tranſact 
the buſineſs. _ 


The country ſhips which trade fro Surat and 


Bombay, to Mocha and Judda, carry very rich 
cargoes, conſiſting * of grain, piece goods, ſpice, 


and ſugar. There are in Arabia, very few arti- 
cles of merchandize with which they can load 
| home 
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in ballaſt, The owners of theſe ſhips will very 


readily ſupply your agent at Mocha with money, 
for bills at par, to ſaue the riſque, and bring 


over on freight to Bombay, as much ceffee as 
you want, on the moſt, moderate terms. I inſiſt 


on it, that the government of Bombay, may con 


tract with very reſponſible people to ſupply the 


money at Mocha, and bring over the coffee an- 


nually, at leſs expence than it no coſts the com- 
pany for facto ry charges and Supra Curgoes tableex- 
pences, and have it ready at Bombay in the 
month of September. Vour coffee ſhip, which 
arrives there in Auguſt, may return to Europe 


in the November following with as much coffee 


as you want, and compleat her cargo with Surat 
piece goods. In this manner the ſame ſhip will 
make two compleat voyages to Bombay, in the 
ſpace of time which is now as. ene in 
effecting one. 


Nothing can be more irkſome than 1 find tits 8 


part of my plan. The company will want, to 
conduct their trade, about twenty- four ſhips annu- 
ally, excluſive of the packets above mentioned. 


In rang of thele ſhips, and pointing out the 
proper 
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Proper: time for their failing, &c. Tam inevitably 
led into a cloſe inveſtigation of the preſent conduct, 
in order to contraſt it with my propoſed altera- 
tions, and in ſo doing, ſueh ſcenes of ſelfiſh ini- 
quity muſt be laid open, as will rouſe almoſt every 
man concerned, or employed, in the company's 
ſervice in Europe, againſt me. I have but two 
inducements to write on this ſubject at all: The 


firſt is a moſt ſincere love of my country, which 
makes me wiſh to ſee her trade to Aſia properly 


condufed: The ſecond may not be altogether 


fo juſtifiable; but it ariſes out of the firſt, I can- 
not examine to the bottom of the mean, ſelfiſh, 


intereſted views of the managers at home, with- 
out recollecting, that thoſe very men are many 
of them the ſame who raiſed ſuch a clamour a- 


gainſt the company” s ſervants abroad, and to cover 
their own iniquity, cried out thief firſt. Iſpall, 


in the inveſtigation now in band, prove, that in 
no part of the ſervice, has there ever been ſuch 


mal- practices, as what continues yet in uſe i in the 
conduct of their ſhipping ; to ſay nothing « of their 
dextrous management of contracts. Let theſe 
gentlemen ſuſpend their anger until they have 
refuted the charges brought againſt them, or have 
altered their conduct, then I ſhall be nothing 


averle 
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averſe to the meeting their indignation, When 
they ſhall begin, as I have pointed out the way, 
and either import the coffee the company want 
at half the preſent expence, or make it clear to 
| the nation, that it cannot be done, I will thank 
them for the firſt, or aſk their pardon if they 
prove the laſt. But until one or other happens; 
I ſhall go on to ſhew the ill effects of their manage» 


ment to the national intereſt, and national ho- 


nor, without regarding whoſe ears it may chance 
to tingle. _—_— 


2 


Beſides the fhip for 3 and s there 


are generally four others taken up at the ſame. 


time, for the trade to that fide of India. Two of 
theſe moſt commonly return home again directly 
with piece goods and pepper. The other two 


are always commanded by favorites, to whoſe 


private intereſt the company is for ever ſacrificed, 
The firſt of theſe is called the Bombay and Chiua 
ſhip, and is managed on the fame principle with 
the coffee trade. The Captain loads out an im- 
menſe cargo on his own private account, in defi- 


ance of company's officers, whom they bribe, 


and of teſt oaths, which cuſtom hath taught them 
to take with horrid indfference. From Bombay 


they 
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Few? "TR to China, fix hundred bates of cotton 


on account of the company, which by ſome ſub⸗ 


til evaſon they call the company's tonnage, and 
eight hundred bales on account of the Captain, 
and this conſtantly,” and without the leaſt varia · 
tion, except that in ſome of the large ſhips, the 
Captain's ſhare is ten ſixteenths of the whole tos 
nage of the ſhip, for which he pays not a farthing, 
Here Mandevilles maxim of private vices public 
benefits is reverſed, and public vices become private 
benefits! For the Captain gains all the pro- 
fits ariſing from ſuch iniquitous proceedings; and 


this is known to the Directors, Owners, Huſbands, 


&c. for a number. of them have been Captains, 
and made their fortunes in the ſame way. A 
great man about Leadenhall- Street, whoſe Name 
may remain ſnug if he ſo pleaſes, as not to wince, 


and- thereby ſhew the ſore place, was once on 4 
committee of enquiry, on an accuſation brought 
againſt a Captain from Bombay, for felling milita- 
ty ſtores to the country powers. This man, high 


in the direction, forgetting his own old prackices, 
ironically aſked his brother in iniquity, pat be 


| © bad gained by the ſale of his great guns. The Cap- 


tain, who well knew that the inquiſitor had done 


the very ſame * at the fame place, e. 
50 more 


1 60 J 


more truly than wiſely, Really, Mr. Chairman, 
* not ſo much as you did on yours by fifteen per cent.” 
This ill tim'd repartee loſt him the command of 
his ſhip for ſome time; but long uſage had ſo 
blunted the feelings of thoſe honorable deſpots, 
that in a year of two, the Captain recovered his 
ſhip, and has ſince made a fortune very homely 
1 make no doubt. 


There can be no honeſt reaſon e fot 


the continuing of this expenſive cuſtom of ſends 
ing a ſhip by Bombay to China. The voyage 
from London to China, and home direct, is a 
voyage of twenty months: by Bombay, it is 
commonly from thirty-two to thirty-ſix months. 
What ſhe carries from Europe to Bombay, may 
very fairly be put on the Bombay ſhips, without 
overloading of them: and no one will ſay it is 
for the company's intereſt, to ſend a ſhip ſuch a 
rout to carry fix hundred bales of cotton to Chi- 
na. But I ſhall ſet this matter in a much clearer 
light, when I come to that part of the plan, in 


which I propoſe: that the company's treaſury at 


China, ſhall be ſupplied by the proceeds of goods 
from their ſettlements in India; and that their 


annual China fleet ſhall ſerve as convoy home- 
ward bound to all the ſhips from Afia in time of 
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The Bombay and Bengal ſhip, is governed fo 


exactly on the ſame principles of the Mocha and 


China ones, that it would be but repeating the 


-fame words to take further notice of her. I 


will confine myſelf to one more inſtance out of 


a dozen, where expenſive, dangerous, and unne- 
ceſſary voyages, are purſued purely to ſerve the 
Captain, and which, in their conſequences, are 


highly pernicious to the intereſt of the nation and 


the company. 
The preſidency at Madraſs W every year 


ready a cargo of goods for Europe, which they 


diſpatch in the month of October. The ſhip deſti- 


ned to carry home theſe goods, arrives on the coaſt 
in June, or July. Would not any man imagine, 
that this ſhip came fully loaded from Europe, 
with goods, military and marine ſtores for Ma- 


draſs only, and that ſhe would be unloaded im- 


mediately, and reloaded; fo as to quit the coaſt 
early in October, in order to avoid thoſe dreadful 
gales which are always to be expected on this 
coaſt, towards the end of that month when the 
ſouth-weſt monſoon gives place to the north-eaſt, 
to the violence of which this whole coaſt is ex- 
tremely expoſed ?—No ſuch thing.—The Cap- 
tain's intereſt for ever interpoſes, in groſs violation 


. of 


6 
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of common honeſty and common, ſenſe. It is 


managed at home. This ſhip ſhall have ſome 


few ſtores for Bengal and this juſtifies the rulers 


at that preſidency, to underſtand the hints from 


home in the Captain's favor, and they let het 
proceed. This gives him the opportunity to load 
the ſhip with ſalt, on his own account, with 
which he proceeds to the Ganges, on the very 
height of the ſouth-weſt monſoon. His ſtay can- 
not be long, for he muſt beat back againſt the. 
monſoon, to be in time on the coaſt to ſell his re- 
turning cargo of rice, which is alſo his own, and 
take in his cargo for Europe. This obliges him 
to work his people night and day, in that incle- 
ment ſeaſon, and moſt unwholeſome time of the 
year; the conſequence of which is, that half of 
them die with fevers and bloody fluxes, and the 
reſt are ſo reduced, as ſcarce to be able to work 

the ſhip to the coaſt. Since I have been in India, 
no leſs than five of theſe ſhips have been loſt, ei- 

ther in going down to Bengal, working back at 

ſo improper a ſeaſon, or by the monſoon overtak- 


ing them before they were ready to quit the coaſt. 


When had they continued at Madraſs, the peo- 
ples lives would have been ſaved, and the ſhip 
would have left the coaſt in due ſeaſon, with a 
rich undamaged cargo for Europe. Let 
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Let us ſee what is the advantage the company 
is ſuppoſed to draw by her proceeding on to Ben- 
gal Why firſt ſhe has ſome ſtores. for that preſi- 
dency, which muſt be ſent down. I will not 
ftogp to a controverſy with a paltry Clerk at the 


India Houſe, to point out from what ſiniſter mo- 
tives, a ſhip intended for Madraſs only, came to 
have goods on board for Bengal, becauſe I know: 


the thing will ſay, as ſhe was taken up for Coaſt 


and Bay, ſhe muſt proceed to the Bay, —Let his 
maſters bluſh for abuſing their employers, and the 
nation in general, with ſuch unmeaning jargon; 
and in future, take away the plea for ſuch unjuſ- 
tifiable proceedings, —and freight the ſhip for 
Madraſs only. But I will admit that it may 


happen, now and then, that the Madraſs October 


ſhip may have ſtores, or goods, on board for 

engal. Do not all the Bengal ſhips. deliver 
troops, goods, and ſtores, at Madraſs ? Are 
they not there on their way to Bengal at the ſame 
time? And cannot the ſtores, if by accident the 
Madraſs ſhip has any for Bengal, be ſent on them? 
Yes they may But then the ſhip wants her ſalt 


petre for ballaſt, and muſt go to Bengal for it. 
I anſwer the more ſhame for the managers Why 
is it not ready at Madraſs ? Every year the preſi- 

dency 
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deney at Bengal, ſend: round to Bombay, ſeveral 
thouſand bags of ſalt petre, to ballaſt home the 
ſhips from that preſidency Can they not do the 
fame to. Madraſs, which lays not one third of the 
diſtance from them ? I anſwer the queſtion my- 
ſelf ; they can, with great eaſe, and at little EX» 
pence, - But if they do it without orders, ſome. 
favorite Captains will looſe the opportunity of 
loading the ſhip, down to the Bay, with ſalt, 
and back to Madraſs with rice, for his own emo- 
lument ; which hath- hitherto been a ſufficient 
reaſon for riſking the Owners Ship, Company's 
Cargo, and the Lives of the Crew. The facts I 
here relate, and thoſe I ſhall relate, are ſo noto- 
rious, that I will wager my life to a golden pip- 

pin, if my friend will but cauſe theſe letters to 
be publiſhed, the managers will never dare to 
permit them in future; in which caſe, I ſhall be 
the cauſe of ſaving ſome hundred thouſands of 
pounds to the public, and the lives of many of 
my worthy countrymen, the common tars ; which 
laſt conſideration is of ſo refreſhing a nature, 
that, without poſſeſſing fix-pence in the world, 
I feel myſelf out of the reach of, and looking 
down on the whole tribe of ignorant, ſelfiſh ma- 
* that have reigned deſpotically, i in Leaden- 

hall-Street, 
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hall-Street, from the days of Child to thoſe of, 


Colebrooke. 


Let ho man, after this, fall into the miſtake whick 


T have done, and promiſe to conclude his lucu- 


bration in one or two letters, when he propoſes to 


treat on ſo unbounded a ſcience as commerce; 


for if he knows any thing at all of the ſubject, 


new thoughts will ariſe, and new matter fall in, 
that will lead him often into unavoidable digreſſion. 


I now plainly percetve, that to treat the ſubject of 
national commerce to Aſia, in the detail I propoſe, 
of examining into every branch of the company's 


management in Europe, and in Aſia, will require 


much more room than I at firſt imagined. 


When! had written ſo far, I had occaſion toaſka 
gentleman if he remembered in what year the Eng- 5 


liſh firſt traded to Bengal. He referred me to the 
H ſtory of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, lately tranſlated . 
from the French by J. Juſtamond. I procured 


the work, and was ſo ſtruck with the great abili- 
ties of the author, on peruſing the two firſt books 
of his firſt volume, as they are tranſlated by Fuſta- 5 
mond, that had it been in my power to have . 
called my firſt letter, which had gone to Europe 


on the ſhip Triton, Captain EAphinſtone; or my : 


ſecond 
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ſecond and third, which J had forwarded on the 
London, Captain Mebb; I really believe I ſhould 
have committed the whole to the flames, as a 
very flamy piece of buſineſs. But they were gone 
paſt recall, and I entered on the peruſal of his 
third book, which treats of the firſt rife and pro- 
greſs of the Engliſh trade to Afia, with ſuch 
high expectations of finding every thing ſaid 
which poſſibly could be ſaid on the ſubject, that 
F concluded, it would put an end, for ever, to 
my having further thoughts of writing on a fub- 
ject already ſo copiouſly treated by ſo able a pen- 
man. Since I have read that book, I have again 
altered my opinion; as I have thereby found, 
that a man who takes all his facts from the rela- 
tions of others, is very often miſtaken in his pre- 
miſes. The Author of the Hiſtory of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, is undoubtedly a great genius, 
and of unbounded hiſtorical knowledge. He has 
collected his materials, and wrought them vp, 
in a very pleaſing and maſterly manner. But if 
he has been as ill informed in what he relates in 
the other parts of his hiſtory, as he has in that 
which pertains to the progreſs of the Engliſh in 
Aſia, for the laſt twenty-five. years, however-har- 


monious his language, or however pleaſing his 
manner, 
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manner, I do, from my own knowledge, declare, 
that his hiſtory, in that part, ought not to be 
received, or conſidered in any other point of view, 
than that of being a moſt beautiful hiſtorical no- 


vel, where, with a few acknowledged facts for a 


foundation, the author has, by the aſſiſtance of 


great learning, a fine imagination, and uncom- 


mon power over words, blended truth and falſhood 
together in fo bewitching a manner, as to give 
him a chance of miſleading poſterity to the lateſt 
period of time.— On ſuch foundations do your 


mere men of letters mount up to immortality ! 


There is an archneſs and commonality in treating 
of plain matters of fact, or ſimple truth founded 
on experience, particularly when they are handled 
by an unlettered merchant : that a work drawn 
up by ſuch a genius as that poſſeſſed by the author 
of the Hiſtory of the Indies, will for ever have 
the preference with two large tribes of readers; 
thoſe of great learning and univerſal reading, 
who judge of the works of an author by his dic- 
tion, without regard to truth; and thoſe who, 
from want of learning and abilities to read, or 
think at all, are extremely prone to believe the 
moſt malicious reports againſt their countrymen, 


though 'propagated by a declared enemy to the 
glory 
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glory and proſperity of their nation. But there 
is a third order of men endued with common 
ſenſe, who read, and think, enough to diſtinguiſh 
truth from fiction, however poorly attired the 
former, or gaudily decked out the latter. To 
theſe I addreſs what I have to ſay, in anſwer to 
the Abbe's account of the progreſs of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company's affairs in India ſince the 
year fifty: ſo long have I been an eye witneſs to 
the tranſactions in Aſia: and though the Abbe 
hath every advantage over me, which a great 
genius, and a great ſcholar, can have over 2 
plain unlettered man, yet I find not the leaſt 
diffidence or fear, in entering the lifts with him, 


on the ſubjects which have happened within the 
period above mentioned. To his ſu perior abilities, 
I ſhall oppoſe a relation of the facts, as they really 
have happened, in the plain ſimple garb of truth, 

and leave cavilling to word-catchers and feeders 
on ſyllables. | 


The Abbe's genius hurries him on with ſuch 
rapidity, that I own, in the multitude of well 
arranged words, I am often at a loſs for his mean- 
ing. He tickles my fancy 3 - bat quite confounds 
oy underſtanding. He flies about from ſtate to 

Y Nate, 
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Nate, and mingles an account of nations who 
have been, with thoſe who now are, in ſuch a 
laconic and dogmatical ſtile, that the ſum total 


of the. hiſtory of many great trading nations, are 


ſummed up in a ſhort paragraph or two, conſiſt- 
ing of a few round aſſertions, often unintelligible, 
and oftener void of truth. ac 


In His account of the Maldivia Hinds, he f iS 
right in ſaying they produce no articles of mer- 
chandize, except cowries, coir, and fiſh; that 
the King reſides at one of the iſlands called 
Mole, &c. But when he adds that he is a ty- 
rant, and the only merchant in his dominions, 


he is totally miſtaken. The King of the Maldi- 


vias is a limited monarch, reigning over a great 


*number of iſlands. He appoints the governors to 
the different diviſtons, which, as the Abbe ſays, 
are called Attalons. Each diviſion is taxed with 


furniſhing a certain quantity of cowries, coir, and 


fiſh, to pay the unavoidable expences of the go- 


vernment; for they have no kind of money cur- 
rent with them, Eyery family pays a ſmall part 
of this to the goyernors, after which, all the cow- 
ries they find, fiſh they catch, or coir they make, 
is entirely their own, and they diſpoſe of it as they 


pleaſe, 


7 

pleaſe. If they export it on their own accoutit, 

tl the King, as ſupreme magiſtrate, draws a duty 
of three per cent, for the purpoſes of government; 
and five per cent on all the goods his own ſubjects 
import, for the ſame reaſon, Where doth there 
exiſt a mercantile ſtate, in which ſomething ſim1- 
lar is not eſtabliſhed, to defray the expences of 


government? In every other reſpect, the natives 
of the Maldivia iſlands, are as ſecure 1n their 


perſons and properties, as any people in Europe. 
The judicial authority is in the hands of the 
Prieſts, and ſo equitably is it uſed, that there is 
not an inſtance of a native of theſe iſlands, who 
navigate their trading veſſels to every part of India, 
running away, or even ſtaying behind; except 
left as agents at the port to which they trade. 
As they have no rice or other grain of their own 
growth, when the public magazines or granaries 
are not full, the King hath the preference given 
him to purchaſe for the public good, and he pays 
for it with the coir and cowries, which are col- 
lected as duties. So far, and no farther, is the 
King of the Maldivias a tyrant, and a merchant. 
But it would require a work as voluminous as the 
Abbe's own, to. refute all his wrong aſſertions. 


The Abbe, in his account of the trade to Mocha, 
. aſſerts, 
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afſerts, that the French and Engliſh uſed now, a 
cheaper method. than formerly, in procuring their 


coffee to be brought by private ſhips, to their ſet- 


tlements of Bombay and Pondicherry. The 
method is certainly a good one, and it may be true 
as to the French; but hitherto, the Engliſh 


company have continued the old mode, of ſending 


their own ſhips, and for no other reaſon than 
that which I have affigned in the foregoing part 
of this letter, which- was written before I had 
ſeen the Abbe's works; nor ſhall I alter it. No 


writer of hiſtory ever hath been more impoſed 


upon, than the author ſeems to have been, from 
the account he gives of the expulſion of the Dutch 
from Baflorah, during the management of the 
Baron Knyþhauſen. It is very poſſible, that the 
Abbe may have had his account from the Baron 
himſelf, ſince his return to Europe. It is, how- 
ever, falſe in every part. I will here give a ſlight, 
but faithful ſketch, of the Baron's hiſtory, be- 
fore his firſt arrival, and during his ſtay in the 


Dutch ſervice in India. I know the man, and 
the principles on which he acted, much better 
than the Abbe doth; or he would never have 
given to the preſent age, and to poſterity, ſo very 

N erroneus 


— 


boy 
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| erroneous aft account of the reaſons which exiles 
the 3 of the Dutch from Baſſorah. 


The Abbe's 8. Baron EKiphauſen, \ is the elder 
brother to the Ambaffador of that name,. who 
reſided ſo long, in a public character from the 
King of Pruſſia, at the court of London. He 
was a ſubject of, and Lieutenant i in the King of 
Pruſſia 5 ſervice, and preſent at the action, which 
the army of that Prince had with the Auſtrians, 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain, ſome- 
time about the years forty-two or three. It WAS, 
I have heard, the firſt battle the King had ever 
ſeen, Some part of his army was broke, and 
very roughly handled by the Auſtrians. The 
King, who did not, it ſeems, command his army 
that day, terrified by the confuſion and ſlaughter 
which ſurrounded him, took fright, and made a 
very un-ſoldier-like retreat; and was five leagues 
from the ſcene of action, when his General, who 
commanded, recalled him, with the news of his 
enemies having been entirely routed. This un- 
ſeemly behaviour in the Prince, ſo rouſed the in- 
dignation of our young Baron, that he wrote a 
ſevere ſatire on his maſter, which coming to the 


knowledge of the latter, he ſent to ſeize the Ba- 
| ron, 
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ron, and had him cloſely. ebene The young 
ſoldier ſeeing the danger he was in, found means 
to induce the ſentinel who had him in charge, to 
go. off with him. During ſeveral days, he and 
his friend the ſentinel, paſt through many dan- 
gers, by land and by water; but at length got 


into the territory of the States General. Deſpair- 


ing of a pardon, and reſtoration to his honors and 
eſtate, both of which the King had transferred 
to his younger brother, the above mentioned 
ambaſſador, he took employment in the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company's ſervice, and was by them 
ſent out very ſtrongly recommended to the Gene- 


ral of Batavia, who had ſome knowledge of the 
Baron's family. Here he remained ſome time, 
in various employments ; ſaw his friend the ſen- 


tinel made an Enſign - and having acquired a 


competent knowledge of merchandize, he was 


thought a proper perſon to be ſent in charge of 


the company's concerns at Baſſorah very like- 


1y my intelligence hitherto, may have come from 
the fame quarter as the Abbe's, and be equally 
falſe; for I had it from the Baron himſelf ; not 
in pr ivate converſation, but in very large and pub- 
lic companies; where, in an oſtentatious diſplay 
of his own great power and abilities, he conſtant- 


ly 


[174] 
ly convinced his audience, that whatever: might 
be his character as a merchant, as a politician he 


was entirely free from the ſhackles W by 
N n and morality, +: 


It was a maxim with the Baron, that the 
Dutch and Engliſh factory flags ſhould never fly 1 in 
ſight of each other, But the' Engliſh were not the 


rivals of the Dutch at Baſſorah. The former 


had neither ſugar nor ſpice to vend there: The 
latter brought very little elſe. The Baron's ſtory 
has been made up fince his expulſion ; ; and the 
Dutch at Batavia, have their ears ever open to 
believe any diſadvantageous ſtory of their rivals 
in trade. The Baron, who uſed truth or falſhood 
in his naratives as beſt ſuited his purpoſe, laid the 
blame of the treatment he received from tlie 
Turkiſh government, entirely to the account of the 
Engliſh ; as much with a view of rouſing the 
jealouſy of the government at Batavia, i in order 
thereby to obtain a force, to execute a plan he 
had before formed, as with intent to cover the 
real cauſe of his expulſion. The truth is this: 
the Baron was a man of great intrigue, and 
had a very high opinion of his own abilities in 
the ſervice of the fair, His vanity often prompt- 
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ed him to boaſt of favors he never received. It 
is not eaſy for an European, and a Chriſtian, in 
fo conſpicuous a Ration, as that in which the 
Baron acted at Baſſorah, to negociate for himſelf 
in affairs which lead to an intimate intercourſe 


with Mahometan ladies. The law poſitively for 


bids ſuch commerce, even with the meaneſt of 
the people, and a diſcovery is very fatal to both 
| parties. Knyphauſen' s ambition led him to ſeek 


an intimacy with Ducheſſes and lady Marys; 


and the pimps of Baſſorah, like their brethren in 
all other parts of the world, promiſe Juno's, 
though they deal in clouds, One of theſe honeſt 
men taught the Baron to believe, that the young 
ſpouſe of a rich old Turkiſh merchant ſighed for 
his embraces. Secret paſlages, trap doors, and 
every other apparatus of intrigue, was prepared 
at the Dutch factory. Huſh money was, in gol- 
den ſhowers advanced; and a trained goddeſs, 
0 from the public ſtews, was conducted with great 


myſtery to the Baron's arms. The art of the well 


taught courtezan, her fine cloaths, which had 


been procured by the Baron's bounty, together 


with his! ignorance in the Turkiſh and Arabian 
languages, enabled the pimp and drab, to impoſe 


on him for ſome time. But nothing could ſecure 


him 
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him from the effects of his own abſurd _— 
He puffed of his ſucceſs ſo often, and fo publick- 
ly, that the Caddies Officers got intelligence of 
the intrigue. The factory was ſurrounded, and 
the happy pair taken together. The Baron was 
confined, the Lady drummed with ignominy 
round the town, and the Pimp loſt his noſe and 
ears. I have. ſeveral times ſeen the miſerable 
mutilated wretch, imploring charity from the 
paſſengers in the public WE 5 


f 


Whether the Baron deck a bambooing, or 
not, I really do not remember: but I know that 
the Engliſh Reſident, intereſted himſelf ex- 
tremely with the government, to prevent ſo diſ- 
graceful, and painful, an application, to the 
feet of a national Reſident, Be that as it may, 
it coſt the Baron large ſums to make the matter 
up, and obtain his releaſe. He was, however, 
at length diſcharged: went to Batavia; and had 
art enough to procure ſome ſhips of force, with 
which he returned to the Gulph of Perſia: land- 
ed on the ifſand of Carrack, and ſent his ſhips to 
block up the entrance to Baſſorah River: laid the 
government under contribution, as well as the 


foreign merchants; and, for a time, interrupted 
8 the 
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the trade of the port ; and obtained repayment of 
the money which had been forced from him, with 
large premium. After the death of Thomas Kouli 
Kan, or Nadir Shaw, the kingdom of Perſia fell 
into great diſorder: the governors of diſtant pro- 
vinces ſet up for themſelves, and became inde- 
pendant Princes. At that time, an officer named 
Sheik Abdulla, was in command of the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Bundarick, It lies on the ſea coaſt of 
Perſia, about ſix leagues north-eaſt from the 
iſland of Carrack, which our Baron now occupied, 
from the death of Nadir Shaw to the time we are 
now ſpeaking. Abdulla had kept poſſeſſion of the 
fort, and adjacent country, more by a ſtrict ap- 
plication to the advantages of commerce, which 
his favorable ſituation gave him, than by the 
power of his arms. The port was the moſt ſe- 
cure in all the kingdom for ſmall veſſels : nor 
was the road for large ones: a bad one, except 
when the north-weſt winds prevailed, and then 
the great ſhips uſually lay under the ſmall iſland 
of Koulle, about four leagues diſtant. The road 
by land to Sharack, then the ſecond city in, and 
now the eee was open, and 
good. Every encouragement was given to the | 
fnpterd vencle of all nations te ttade to the port. 
The 


[278] 
The Engliſh had a factory in the town; and the 
Baron agreed to pay a ſmall fum annually, 
as a quit rent, for the iſland he had previouſly 
ee nn. to ſeize. . 


(No hand had the 30 built a fort on Car- 
rack, than he began to intrigue. Unluckily the 
old Sheik of Bundarick, had a young ſon of a 
moſt diabolical difpoſition; as void of the feelings 


of humanity, as he was of filial piety and of fear, 


With this young deſperado the Baron kept up a 
friendly intercourſe. If Kiphuuſen did not ap- 
prove the young man's priuciples, his vanity fre- 
quently induced him to belie his own: for no- 
thing was more common with him, than to de- 
clare, that a man with the ſpirit, and in the ſitua- 
tion of Mirbamana, who ſaw a kingdom open to 
his ambition, did right to ſcize it. The infamous: 
parricide deſtroyed his father, mother, uncle, 
and elder brother; drove out the Englith ; and 


granted an excluſive right of the trade of the 


port to his friend the Baron. The Abbe is right 
when he ſays the Baron's ſucceſſors poſſeſſed not 
his abilities. From the character drawn of Mir- 


bamana, by his friend Ku wphauſen, the following 


Dutch governors placed a confidence in the u- 
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furper which he did not deſerve. He took an 
opportunity to ſurprize the fort, put the garriſon 
to the ſword, and drove the Dutch entirely out 

of the Gulph ; to which they have never traded 
ſince. Such were the ſeryices rendered by the 
renagado Paron to his protectors the Dutch—and 
ſo untrue is the Abbe's account of that tranſaction, 
It is impoſſible for a man, who knows any 
thing of the true hiſtory of the nations inhabiting 
the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, to read 
with patience, the Abbe's account of them. He 
feems to me, to have been at the trouble, to have 
collected all the true, and all the fabulous accounts, 
which have ever been given to the world of theſe 
famous countries; and to have jumbled them to- 
gether in ſuch a manner, as to render it impoſſi- 
ble for the reader to draw any real information, 
or knowledge, from his work. Now and then, 
for a paragraph or two, he appears to be ſerious ; 
and you begin to hope that the mercurial ſpirit of 
the Frenchman is fixed, and that he is on the 
point to give you a ſober and rational account of 
ſome country, people, or manufacture: : but in 
an inſtant he is gone; and you find your chain 


pf refleQion broke, * being hurried away Jou 
knaw. 
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know .not how, and reading a ſhort account of 

ſome drug or mineral, when you are thinking of 
a piece of cotton cloth or muſlin. The horrid 

maſſacre which he continually commits, on e 

names of people, places, and things, I ſuppc1- 

| his tranſlator ſhould ſhare with him. Both tog 

ther — they have made vile work of it. In ſhort. 
it is one of thoſe productions, which you can ne 
ther go on to read with patience, or have a reſolution 
to lay entirely aſide. Many of his political, philo- 
ſophical, and mercantile reflections, and obſer- 
vations, are truly beautiful; and in ſome places 

ſublime ; In others they are ſo ungenerous, il- 

liberal, and low, that no catch penny writer of 
novels hath ever gone beyond him. 


His obfervation, that the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company's ſeryants at Bombay, would one day 
draw their maſters into a precarious, and dange- 
rous, war with the Mahrattoes, hath been veri- 
fied. Hitherto it hath turned out well: and if 
the company's managers at home, have ſenſe 
enough to force their ſervants abroad to be quiet, 
with the acquiſition of the iſland of Salſet, which 
ſecures at all times proviſion to Bombay, their 
mercantile empire, on that ſide India, may be 
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Sad be fixed and permanent. 4 contrary cons 
duct will moſt aſſuredly ſhake their poſſeſſions all 


over Aſia, to their foundations; If not bring. ruin 
on the, whole. 5 1 e 


The preſent flouriſhing ſtate. of the company's 


affairs in Bengal, where, by your prudence and 


oeconomy, their debts have been entirely liquida- 
ted, and their remittanee to Europe, by their an- 
nual inveſtments, increaſed, in. a ſufflcient degree 
to pay their debts there, is an anſwer to all the 
Abbe's remarks on tyranny, diſtreſs, and miſma- 
nagement. Tagree-with him, that a little more 
foreſight in the country officers of government, 
might have warded off, in ſome degree, the 
dreadful effects of the famine: but that that tre- 
mendous providential viſitation, was in the ſmall- 
eſt degree increaſed, by the avarice or inbumani- 


ty ofthe Europeans, - I'deny with great certainty. 


Ifiever God made a charitable, juſt, or good man, 


the then Engliſh Governor of Bengal, John Carter, 


Eſq; was that man. But at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, the government was not ſufficiently 


ſettled; to have regular returns made of the quan- 


tities of rice collected in the different provinces 3 
thou gh the cauſes of the famine were plain, and 
alarming 


alarming enough; and we now are ſurpriſed 
that we did not advert to them. Moſt, certain it is, 
the general ſcarcity of grain, all the kingdom over, 
did not ſtrike the imagination of.one individual, 
until it was too late to apply a remedy. The 
Abbe is quite miſtaken in his account of the ſeed 
and harveſt time in Bengal. The firſt crop of 
Rice is planted in May and June, and collected 
in Auguſt and September. However ſtrange it 
may appear to people at a diſtance, the fact is too 
well remembered here; that until the demand for 
the ſeed grain, in the month of April, gave the 
alarm, not a man in the kingdom had the leaſt 
idea of the dreadful calamity which was on the 
point to fall upon us. In a few days, rice, which 
was ſelling at twenty, and twenty-two ſeers for 
a rupee, at the deareſt markets in the kingdom, 
roſe to eight and ten ſeers. Every body, that 
had money, went to market. The Europeans 
of all nations, as well as the wealthy country 
merchants, endeavoured to lay in a ſtock ſuffi- 
cient to ſerve their ſervants and dependants. The 
company did the ſame for their troops, to prevent 
mutiny. It could not have been otherwiſe in any 
government in the world. The poor immediately 


felt the ſevere effects of a 8 famine, How was 
” 


1 
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it poſſible to prevent it? There was not grain 
enough left in the kingdom, to ſerve the native 
inhabitants two months, at one third of their u- 


| ſual allowance. All that the dictates of charity 


and humanity could deviſe to be done, was done; 


by all orders of people, to aſſiſt and relieve the 


diſtreſſed. It is very poſſible that ſome corn 
merchants gained fortunes, by having by them a 


quantity of grain. Was it criminal in them to 


have had it by them? Is the ſurplus grain, in 
plentiful years, to be thrown into the rivers, to 
prevent the merchants, who buy it at riſque, and 


on ſpeculation, from charging a high price for it 


in years of ſcarcity? What kind of doctrine is 


this? The truth of the matter is, that all the 


grain in the kingdom was conſumed by the month 


of July: and the rigid attachment of the Hindoos 
to their caſt, or religion, is ſuch, that thouſands 
of them lay down and died in the public ſtreets, 
rather than preſerve life at the expence of their 
caſt, by eating what they deem unclean food. 
As to their dying quietly, rather than plunder the 
ſtorehouſes, or granaries of rice, which, as the 
Abbe ſays, they ſaw round them, depend on 
it there was no ſuch thing. Whilſt rice was to 
be had they ſought it, and its was ſerved out 
| to 


Tg 
to them with a benevolence and generoſity, which 
did honor to the owners of all denominations. 
When there was no mote left, they prefered 
death to every other means of preſerving life. 
The ſheep, goats, cows, fowls, ducks, | geeſe, 
and other anitnals, paſt by them with impunity. 
The harmleſs, the inofferifive, innocent Hindoos 
died with hunger, in à fituation in which no 


other people on the face of the earth, would have 
ſubmitted to have gone one day without wholeſome 


food. They bore it tamely ; becauſe they knew 
it was not in the power of their rulers, whom 
they ſaw weeping over their miſery, with admi- 
ration at their fortitude, to relieve them. | 


The 1 once told, ha 15 the uſe of * 
pathetic apoſtrophe, put by the Abbe into the 
mouths of people who have had no complaints 
to make. Meer pomp of words and pedant diſſer- 
&* zation.” 


That the famine ought to have been foreſeen 1 
in ſome degree LI But that it was foreſeen, 
or any unfair uſe made of the calamity, when it 
did come, by Europeans or others, I deny. | 


In the years ſixty-ſix and FRI rice was ſo 
K very 
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** have relieved the * who crouded round 
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very plenty, that in many places it was, not ga- 
thered i in, © as it would not pay the expence of @ol- 
lecting. On this account leſs was planted in 'the 
Fear ſixty: zeigt, than, had been for Many years 


before. | Great quantities, of what was, planted-1 in 


fixty-nine,, Was wathed AWAY, by the over flowing 
of the waters: and the extreme and univerſal 
drought i in ſeventy, filled our cup of bitters. The 
nene Nequnt of the Egyptian Years. of. High 
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| But we were! not whe: ak having : a. bes or 
| an. of God, ſet to warn us of our approaching 


ruin. It. often happens, that . the crop, ſuffers 
from 4 too much, or too little water i in ſome .of 
the provinces ; whilſt in other parts, the harveſts 
are as fine and plentiful as the moſt fanguine 
mind can with ; and they ſupply one another." In 
no period of time, known to record, or to tradition, 
Was there ſo general a want of rain known as in 
the year ſeventy. In vain do men, ignorant of 
the nature and ſituation of the kingdom of Bengal, 
and countries adjacent, talk. of relieving of it by 
an import of grain from abroad, in time of ſearcity. 
Had all the tonnage in India, come. to Bengal 
full freight | with grain, in the year ſeventy, it 


the 
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the ca pital, but never could have been of the leaſt 


uſe to thoſe dying wih Want in tlie provinces. 


All this the Dutch s ahd F rench know as well as 
I do. But the firnine + was too fair an oppottuni- 
ty 1 to ktigmatize tllelrcrivals ! in trade, with being 
the authors of it, to let ſuch a plauſible theme 


for defamation, flip by unnoticed. Even many 


of the Englith, from a” Gabolical lying ſpirit 
of envy, wrote home actount 'of the cauſes of that 
dreadful calamity, which they muſt have Ktiown 


to be falſe. How then could we hope to eſcape, 
the All-powetf ful Kloddenee 45 TI ra: 


knowing Abbe ? as > 1 | e 8 71 


* 
7 , „ 4 [4 ' , 


Slams, we not 1 to | lagont his . 
prejudice of our countrymen againſt their fellow 
ſubjects in Bengal, when we find the Britiſh ſe- 
nate entering ſo. far into the belief of the unfup- 


ported charges brought againſt us, as to make a 


law, prohibiting our buying rice in the provinces ? 


If the Farmers have not a ready vend for their 


grain, as ſoon as collected, they can neither pay 
their rent, or plant another crop. The only ex- 


porters of grain are the Europeans, in particular 


the Engliſh free merchants ſettled in Calcutta. 


1 They are by this law debarred from buying their 


A a . | grain 
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exported becomes every year leſs. How contrary 


is this to the conduct of the ſame legiſlator in 


their own country ! where they wiſely give boun- 
ties on the exportation of grain, and thereby ſe- 
cure a good ſtock in the nation, when ever they 
pleaſe to lay an embargo. But as I ſhall, in ſome 
one of theſe letters, proye, beyond the power of 


coutroverſy, the abſurdity of reſtricting the Eng- 


liſh ſettlers in Bengal, from trading 1 in any article 
the country produces, under proper regulations, 


Iſhall lay no more of it in this place: ; but conclude 


this letter with putting you in mind, that ſince 
the publication of the Abbe's work, it is become 
indiſpenſably your duty, to omit no opportunity 
to collect materials for leaving to your country, 
and to poſterity, an honeſt, candid, diſpaſſionate, 
and fair hiſtory of Bengal. You were in the ſer- 


vice before the.capture of Calcutta by the Moors, 
You have. been ſince employed in every ſtation, 
from a Reſident at the Durbar, to that of Gover- 
nor General. There is nothing neceſſary that 


you do not know. Your imagination and genius 


is every way equal to the Abbe's: and you have 
an advantage which he could not boaſt, a perſonal 
| Enowledge of every tranſaction on which it will 


' be 


grain at the ſtrſt hand, and of courſe the quantity 
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I | be neceſſary for you to treat. In the mercantile 
Y department, I precede you as John the Baptiſt 
did our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; and with as much 
truth as he could boaſt, I affirm, that you have 
the knowledge, the abilities, and the honeſty, to 
reſcue the actions of your coun trymen, from vile 
alluſion and falſe aſperſion. If you do not do it, 
may God forgive you. Fon my part I ſhall be 
ſorry for your indolence, and want of public ſpi- 
rit, if you leave the preſent, and future genera» 
tions, in the dark, as to the true hiſtory of the | 
tranſactions of the Engliſh in Bengal, from the 
year 1750, to the 19th day of October, 1774. 


From that period to the end of your government, 
terminate when, or how it may, the defence of 


your own honor calls upon you for another kind 
of work. And ſorry T am to fay, that ſuch abi» 
lities as yours muſt be employed to refute the 
illiberal, and unjuſt charges, brought againſt you 
by a moſt ignorant, ſelfiſh, uncandid, miniſterial 
tool, whoſe natural and acquired talents, had he 
| been left to ſhift in the world for himſelf, could 
never have lifted him above the rank of a Corporal 
in the Guards.—That of Drill Serjeant he never 
could have obtained ; for that implies a knowledge 


in military dikcipline, of which he is totally ig- 
NOrants 
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gorant. —Oh! my country klow will thy hol 
nors fade, when an Haſtings ſhall be ſuperceded, 
or ſucceeded, by a Clavering ; a man the moſt 


improper in the World, "to be entruſted with 10 


important a charge. Thoſe WHO wifh to ſee his 


charaQer drawn. very fully, and very juſtly, have 


only to look into the Abbe's works, for the ac: 


count he gives of the French partizan General 


Lally, and add to it a moſt greedy and ſelfiſh love 
of money, —and Clavering ſtands confefſed. | 


What the Abbe fays of the opprefſions 5 
tyranny, exerciſed by the Engliſh over the French 
commerce on the Malabar, Coromandel, and in 
Bengal, ſhould be conſidered as the peeviſh com- 


plainings of a loſing gamſter. No nation on the 


face of the earth, would, in a ſimilar ſituation, 
have dealt ſo equitably, and with ſuch moderation, 
as the Engliſn have done, and continue to do, with 
reſpect to the French aud Dutch traders in India. 
I moſt ſincerely agree with the Authorofthe Hiſtory 


of the Indies, that is countrymen will take the 


firſt opportunity of joining the ambitious and diſ- 
contented Princes, to renew the confuſion in Aſia ; 


andon that account, I wiſh to appriſe my country- 


Neu, that it will be much caſier to cruſh the vi- 
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per in the ſhell, than to prevent the effects of his 
venom, when come to full growth. A ſtout 
ſquadron of ſhips, built in India, of teack wood, 
which is by nature calculated to reſiſt for ages, 
the alternate ſcorching heats, and vaporous humi- 
dity of the climate, will anſwer the purpoſe of 
continuing the power in our own hands, much 
better, than by having ſquadrons ſent from Eu- 
rope. That this may be effected with great eaſe, 
and at little expence, of men or money, to the 
nation, or to the company, I pledge myſelf to 
make appear. But this letter is growing long. I 
therefore muſt, for the preſent, take my leave of 
the Abbe, with many thanks for the pleaſure I 
have had in the peruſal of his works. If all his 
knowledge, and all his philoſophy, was inſuffi- 
cient to gloſs over his national ſpleen to my coun- 
trymen, he wilt, I hope, excuſe my blunt John 
Bull like manners, when I affirm, that he has in 
his hiſtory, ſaid many things of the Engliſh nation 
which are notoriouſly untrue. And further, that 
there are many of his aſſertions which, as a ſcho- 
lar, a philoſopher, and a chriſtian, he doth not 
believe himſelf: but that we owe them entirely 
to that one fingle circumſtance, of the Abbe's 
having been born a Frenchman. 
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N my firſt letter, I load out the cauſes 
of the decline of the export trade of this 
kingdom. The effects of thoſe cauſes are 
now ſeverely felt: for the Sienda, Surat, and 
Bombay markets, which formerly were ſupplied 
with great quantities of raw ſilk and fugar from 
Bengal, have their whole ſupply of the former 
article from China, as well as ſeveral thouſand 
B b piculs 
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piculs of the latter, which, with the ſugar carried 
by the Dutch company's ſhips to Surat, and 
Engliſh private ſhips from Batavia to- Bombay, 
hath almoſt annihilated the ſugar trade of Bengal. 
Theſe evils have taken deep root: for it is now 
more the intereſt of the company's ſervants at 
Bombay, to ſend a hip loaded with cotton, ſandal- 
wood, and pepper, to China, and load her home 
with ſugar and raw ſilk, than it is to ſend her to 
Bengal: and whilſt this contmues to be the caſe, 
I fear the public ſpirit of the company's ſervants, 
wilt not , operate fufficiently ftrong, to induce 
them to prefer their maſters, or even the national 
intereſt, to their own. Until within theſe ten 
years, very few private ſhips went from the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in Indra, to China; and thoſe never 
brought back raw filk, or powder ſugar; for the 
ſhips from Bengal could fupply the markets 
cheaper. How unluckily are matters reverſed ! 
Nothing ts now more common, than for fifteen 
Enghth private country ſhips to be ſeen in one 
feaſon at China, loaded with cotton, pepper, 
fandal-wood, &c. from the "Malabar k I bills 
are to be had at Canton, on any of the European 
| companies, great part of the proceeds of their 

Ne are remitted on aecou⁰ÆN of private perſons: 

Ae d A ; The 
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The remainder is inveſted in raw ſilk, ſugar, tea, 
china-ware, &c. and carried back, to the total 
ruin of the Bengal trade 1 in the two former articles. 


m 


3 — be 8 that 8 laudable, and 
even neceſſary indulgence, granted by the compa- 
ay to their ſervants and others, for trading from 
one part of the Eaſt Indies to another, ſhould 
opperate in ſuch a manner, as to cauſe thoſe very 
ſervants to become the rivals of their maſters. ä It 
is the company's, nay it is the national intereſt, 
that their ſettlements: on the coaſt of Malabar, 
ſhould, as formerly, be fupplied from Bengal, 

with raw filk and ſoft ſugar. But this never will 
be the cafe, whilſt thoſe articles are to be had ſo 
much cheaper at China thar at: Bengal. Mono- 
polies and prohibitions,. are deſtructive things: 
for beſides that they check the mercantile ſpirit in 
your own national adventurers, they alſo give a 
ſpring to-the ſame ſpirit in your neighbours. and 
rivals. If the Engliſh private gentlemen are for- 
bid this trade under their own colours, they will 
purſue it under thoſe of other nations. The 
French, the Portugueze, and the Moors, will 
ſapply tonnage to carry on the trade; and the 


remedy will, in that caſe, be full as bad, if not 
- BÞS2 __ 
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worſe, than the aiſeaſe. It will be taking the 
bread from your own ſubjects and caſting” it to 
ſtrangers. Accident, which firſt gave theſe pro- 
vinces to the company, hath alſo operated 1 in giv- 
ing this trade a wrong bias. An eagerneſs to for 
ward private property from Bengal to Europe, 
by way of China, firſt gave cauſe for the China 
ſilk and ſugar to rival the Bengal, at the markets 
of Sienda, Surat, and Bombay. The remittance - 
ſchemers at Bengal, raiſed the price of all the ar- 
ticles of export, in the manner ſet forth in the firſt 
letter. - At Bombay, the filk and ſugar of Bengal, 
would not produce their firſt coſt. But the ſche- 
mers were obliged to go on, They load their 
ſhips with cotton'for China, and there finding no 
remittance to be had; and raw ſilk and ſoft ſugar, 
cheaper than at Bengal: the ſhip cannot lie ſtill : 
they load back from China to Bombay, with the 
very articles with which they ſet out from Ben- 
gal; and by this means, in a few years, China 
robbed Bengal of this whole trade. I have pledged 

myſelf to prove my aſſertions as I go on: but if 
I was, in this place, to introduce the invoices of 
the ſhip from Bengal, with filk and ſugar, and 
and the account ſales at Bombay, and the invoi- 
bes of the ſame articles from China, and account 
DD. fales 
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* on the coaſt of Malabar, it would break the 

chain of argument, and confuſe the whole. Such 
who doubt my facts, I refer to my book of invoi- 
ces and account fales, which will follow theſe 


letters very ſhortly. 


Bad as our ſituation is, the remedy is in our 
own hands. If the ſum of four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds annually, which, in my firſt letter, 
I propoſed to take up at Bengal, for bills on the 
company in Europe, is not ſufficient to check the 
wild ſpirit of remittance in the private caſh hold- 
ers, let it be increaſed to ſix hundred thouſand, 
which will put a total ſtop to ſo pernicious a pro- 
ject. Keep the caſh in the country; and enable 
the company to ſend filk to Bombay, in ſufficient 
quantities to underſell the China filk, and furniſh 
money at Bombay for the uſe of that preſidency, 
without draining Bengal of its Ty as it Has 
done for Raney years paſt, FI 


The cdp er taking the ſurplus private money 
at Bengal, for bills on themſelves in Europe, 
will anſwer the following good purpoſes. It will 
keep the current ſpecie in the kingdom; encou- 
rage the ſilk manufacture, which may be inerea- 
ſed to any quantity vou pleaſe: it will ſupply 
the 


# 
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tke preſideney of Bombay with money, 1a de- 


roy their pernicious trade of importing raw ilk 
from China, to the ports on the Malabar coaſt, 


to the ruin of the ſilk trade in your own provin- 
ces: and furniſh at Bombay, a capital, with 
which I propoſe to connect, and extend, the com- 
pany's European and Afiatic commerce, on that 


ſide of India. 5 Ln 


The company ſend from Bengal to Europe, as 
much raw ſilk this year, 17 727¹ as will produce 
about ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſlerling. 
I do not propoſe to inereaſe it to more than a mil- 
lion, when I come to treat of the Bengal exports 
to Europe: and l mention it in this place only to 
_ obvaate an objection, which I foreſee will be made 
to that part of my plan, which leads to an eres 
of the export of that article to Pombay : becauſe i it 
will be ſaid, the ſendin g of raw ſilk to Bombay, will 
interfere with the company's Europe inveſtment. 
So-much is the truth on my ſide the queſtion, 
that I affirm, on the. contrary, that the more filk 
the company demand, the eaſier will it be to have 
it made. Mulberry ſhrubs to feed, worms to 
ſpin, and men to manufacture ſilk, will never be 
wanting in this country, whilſt your judicious 

plan, 
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plan; of increaſing the inveſtment annually, is 
purſued. Whilſt the government are uniformly 
ſteady in their advances,” and encouragement, ag 
now, is given to the improvers of the ſilk manu- 

facture, no quantity, which you can pay for; 
will be wanting. Our evils ariſes from a different 
conduct. Hoarding money up in the treaſury; 
ſending ſpecie out of the kingdom, ſhutting the 
channel of remittance by the company's caſh, and 
curtailing the inveſtment, have been the rocks 
we have ſplit on. Whilſt you receive the tribute 
in the manufactured goods of the kingdom, you 
at once enrich it, and your native country: but 
whilſt you ſtarve the manufacture to ſend caſti 
abroad, or lock it up, you deſtroy the fowl. for 
the golden egg. In the courſe of the laſt twenty 
months, Bombay has been ſupplied by Bengal, 
with.thirty-fix lacks of rupees, in money or by bills, 
at a moſt enormous, and pernicious diſcount. 
Will any man deny, that it would have been more 
for the intereſt of this country, that the company 
had ſent to Bombay, fifty lacks of rupees in the 
manufactures of theſe provinces ; though it ſhould 
have produced no more than the amount ſent in 
| caſh?—Not if he underſtands the nature of the 


trade of this kingdom. 


What 
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What ever it may coſt, I maintain it, that tlie 
company ſhould provide annually, to the amount 
of fifty lacks of rupees in goods, proper for the 
Gulphs of Mocha, Perſia, Bombay, and Surat; 
the proceeds of which ſhould centre in Bombay. 
Among the invoices will be to be found, the 
| goods properly arranged, which are fit for this 
purpoſe, Here I need only mention the names 
of the ſeveral articles; fine and coarſe cotton 
cloths; raw filk, and filk piece. goods; ſugar, 
and falt petre : all of which, this country is. ca- 
pable of produeing the moſt unlimited quantities. 
The ſtandard of goodneſs muſt never be forgotten; 

the advances muſt be made in due time; people 
ſecured from oppreſſion; and all chowky duties 
aboliſhed. With ſuch regulations, the moſt ſan- 
guine imagination is hardly capable of conceiving, 
to what a degree of opulence this populous 
and fertile country, may be raiſed. 


From the fifty lacks of rupees worth of goods, 
ſent annually round from Bengal, the proceeds of 

which ſhould centre in Bombay, beſides the good | 

effects mentioned above, others of no leſs impor- 


tance will ariſe. Such a conſtant and regular 
ſupply of the manufactured goods of Bengal, prop- 
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er for the markets on t hat ſide i 15e, will relieve 
the company s ſervants at Bombay, from the ne- 
ceflity of drawing continually on the government 
of Bengal, ar ſuch amazing diſcount as is now 
done; and furniſh them with money, not only | 
to ſupply the deficiency i in their current expences, 
but to affiſt in preparing goods for the Europe 
and China market; and by that means, ſend 
ſtock to enable the company to anſwer the bills 
which muſt inevitably for ſome years, be drawn 
on them from Bengal, to turn the current of pri- 
vate remittance into our own channel. 


It very [OA FRAN chat che i at 
Bombay, have not ſtock ſufficient, or even eredit, 
to raiſe money to compleat the inveſtment inden- 
ted for by the company. The conſequence- of 
this is, that one, and ſometimes two of their ſhips, 
which the company expect will return with pep- 
per, Surat and Cambaya piece goods, &c. are 
obliged to be ſent round to the other preſidencies 
in queſt of cargoes. Who doth not ſee that ſuch 7 
injudicious management would ruin individuals? 14 
The company, from its credit and permanency, 38 
is enabled to ſtand the ſhock.—But how are the . 


Directors t to be defended Why, truly, by their 
CC indolence, 


- 
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indolence, or ignorance: for they never, hitherto, 


have thought of connecting, or combining, the 


trade in India with the trade in Europe, in ſuch 
a manner, as that they ſhould mutually ſupport 
each other, further than that they know. If no 
cargo is ready at one preſidency, the managers 
there will ſend the ſhip to another, and that gives 
the opportunity of ſerving a fayourite Captain : 
otherwiſe what is meant by their continual re- 
commendation, of ſending ſuch or ſuch. a ſhip a 
country voyage, when they muſt, or ought to 
know, they have, properly ſpeaking, no country 
trade carried on for the ohnipany from port to 
* in India? ic 


$2 81 


With the 1 . the thing a nd to 


Bombay, with the proceeds of the companys revenue 


on the iſland, the cuſtom- houſe collections, and the 
ſupply from Bengal, a great fund will be efta- 
bliſhed at that preſidency, to carry on the mer- 
cantile concerns of the company. I fay their 
mercantile concerns, becauſe I would with to 


have them ſuppreſs the military ſpirit for conqueſt | 


and dominion, and come back to their firſt mer- 
cantile principles. How foretpn is it to the ſpirit 
which the conſtitution :$:0u4d naturally inſpire, 

| to 


to ſee their ſervants at Bombay, at one and the 
ſame time, enlarging their military eſtabliſhment, | 
21 ee. —_ of the marine! 1 Ks th are 
Gehen beyond Ain iſland of Salſet, in vain wit 
you eſtabliſh a fund for trade. Bring the younger 


ſervants back to their offices, and oblige them to 
ſtudy the intereſts of their employers, on the con- 
ſtitutional principles of the company's charter, 


in the whole of which, the words conqueſt and 
dominion are not to be found; or no national good 


can ariſe from your poſſeſſions on that ſide India. 


If the proprietors of the India ſtock, will be at 
the pains to examine the annual military, civil, 
and marine expences, at Bombay, and add to theſe 
the freight paid for ſhips, taken up for that part 
of the ſervice, and the ſum total of the invoices 
of goods ſent out from Europe on thoſe ſhips, 
and there obſerve, that all the returns which are 


made to defray ſuch enormous expences, is a 


cargo or two of pepper, one of piece goods, 
and every ſecond year a cargo of coffee, they 
would ſoon be convinced, that were their 


dividends to ariſe out of ſuch pitiful returns, 


how ſoon they would ſink to nothing. It is 
the rich mine in Bengal, which has hitherto 
CC 2 ſupported 
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ſupported ſuch unjuſtifiable, injudicious, and ac- 
cumulated ex pences. But that is not inexhauſti- 
ble. If a war with France breaks out, from | 
| whence; arethe funds to ariſe to ſupport. ſuch con- 
ſuming eſtabliſhments ? The anſwer is eaſy | 
 enough—the military men ſhall give it. Let us 
go, ſay they, into the Mahrattoes country, and 
we will conquer for you provinces in abundance, 
the territorial revenue of which ſhall anſwer all 
your demands.—I am quite ſick of hearing fuch 
doctrine. We have conquered more than once, 
until we have been on the brink of ruin. For 
Gods ſake let us draw ſome benefit from dear 
taught experience; and not, by graſping at what 
can never be of the leaſt uſe to us as a mercantile 
people, loſe the advantages we may, and ought 
to draw, from our preſent ſituation as ſuch. 

The company have, at no period of time, had 
ſtock in hand ſufficient at Bombay, to furniſh one 
years inveſtment in advance, which has been a 
great diſadvantage to their affairs: for by not 
knowing what goods were, or could, with the 
ſtock in hand be provided, they took their annual 
ſhips up at a venture, rather than on a fixed plan. 
If one entire cargo of the uſual ſorts of piece goods, 


half a one of coffee, and three entire cargoes of 
pepper 
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pepper, were always ready in their warehouſes at 
Bombay, and on the Malabar coaſt, excluſive of 
what was indented for the ſervice of the current 


year, they could, at all times, eommand goods 


for the markets in Europe, and be ſure of the re- 
turn of the ſhips in regular rotation, atil not have 
them at a moſt. ruinous expence of demurrage, 
running about India to ſeek for cargoes: This 
appears to me to be the firſt ſtep, which ought to 
be taken on the coaſt of Malabar; and that the 


government there ſhould, in the month of Janua- 


ry, every year, tranſmit to Bengal, a conciſe 
ſtatement of their ſtock of caſh, and ſaleable goods 
on hand, what would be their probable expences 
for the current year, and a liſt of ſuch Bengal 
goods, as would be moſt proper to ſend them to 
make good the deficiency. This lift would be at 
Bengal in time for to go home with the April 
packet, and the governor general and councils 
anſwer to it ; by which the company would know, 
what dependance they could place on the governs» 
ment of Bengal, for their neceſſary annual re- 
turns from Bombay. As things are managed at 
preſent, they are at no kind of certainty Whatever; 
and this is one of the cauſes why they ſometimes 


{end out five ſhips to the Malabar: coaſt, 1 
ave 
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have but three, two, and ſometimes one, return 
loaded from that fide of India. The others are 
ſent about from preſidency to preſidency, at an 
enormous expence to the company, in queſt of a 
returning cargo, and carrying goods for the bene- 
t of the Captain only. 
With" ſuch a ſtock in hand as is Wettibtil 
| oY the directors would act with ſome degree 
of certainty.” If the Europe markets required an 
additional quantity of piece goods, coffee, Pep- 
per, &c. the company would have but to order it, 
and! it would come home on the returning ſhips. 
That all the company's merchant ſhips out- 
ward bound, ought to be clear of the channel by 
che firſt of April, to infure them a tolerable paſſage 
to India, is well known to many in the direction. 
Why they are detained later, no good reaſon can 
be given. The old plea of keeping a ſhip or two, 
until the election was over, to let their friends 
abroad know who was to govern for the year, is 
now over. | The ſtate have reduced the annual 
ſupply of new directors to the ſmall number of 
| fix. Now if the whole of the Eaſt India Proprie- 
tors of ſtock, are ſo well broken in and bitted, 
as to admit of the/miniſter ſending a card with 


the names of fix ſervile dependants of his own, 
. to 


to fill up the annual vacancies, Jown I know riot + 


what to ſay. But if, as I hope, there is yet left 


virtue ſufficient among the independant. Proprie- | 
tors of. ſtock, to judge for themſelves, I do not 


imagine that the. nation in general is ſo depraved, 


but that ſix men may annually be found, who - 
poſſeſs the neceflary qualifications of honor, 1 in- 


tegrity, knowledge, and abilities, to conduct this 


great branch of the national commerce, on the 
true mercantile principles. Men who, from be- 


ing inſpired with true patriotiſm, will have the 
national honor, and company's intereſt, ever in 
view; who will ſuffer no paltry iel to 
ſerve individuals, be an inducement to ſacrifice 


their public truſt. London furely 1s not yet be- 


come ſuch a fink of i iniquity, fuch a Sodom and 


Gomorrah, - but that fix rich merchants are to be 


found, in whoſe hands, this branch of the nation 


al mercantile honor, may be placed with ſafety. | 


-Phes me twenty-four fich men as deſeribe 
above; in the direction, the ſecond Wedneſday in 
April, and by the firſt of July, they will have 
ready, to ſend from London by the July Packet, 
a liſt of the ſhips they propoſe to ſend to each of 
their ſettlements in India the coming ſeaſon, 

with 
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With an acobunt of what goods they will carry 
eut, and what returns they expect by them. 
Theſe papers will be circulated to all their princi- 
pal, as well as ſubordinate ſettlements; as ſoon 1s 
they atiſe, and each factory will know what goods 
they are to have to ſell, and what returns they 
are axpeRed to prepare. They will make theit 
ability, or inability, known to the preſidency on 
which they are dependant, and aſſiſtance will be 
given in time to enable 9 to n n we 
ciara orders. 13 e 


Will it not ſurpriſe any man. to — that 
che company carry on their mercantile correſpon · 
| dence with their four preſidencies, in as ſecret 
and myſterious a manner, as if they were enemies 
to one another ; ; and by fuch ridiculous conduct, 
have, f in many inſtances, made them ſo. The 
preſidency at Bengal, know no more what orders, 
or what goods, are ſent from Europe to Bombay, 
than if they were a colony of Ruſſians. No ſtate- 
menits are ever ſent from preſidency to preſidency, 
as they are not amenable but to the company. 
They correſpond on the terms of independant 
ſtates. The government of Bombay and Bencool- 
en draw bills on Bengal, becauſe they want money 3 
1 5 . 
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but aſſign no reaſon for their l and this 
facility of obtaining caſh, has been the cauſe. of 
a great profuſion of expence at the former of thoſe 
preſidencies. The managers at home, not feel- 
ing the inconveniency of furniſhing the money, 
examine ſo little into it, that I fancy 1 it would be 


difficult to find, in all the company's correſpon · 


dence with Bombay, one ſingle paragraph tend- 


ing to cheek ſuch a wanton waſte of property. 


It is now grown into ſuch a habit, that the Bom- 


bay gentlemen will not have the leaſt patience to 
wait the ſupplies; but have, within the courſe of 
twelve months, ſent down three different veſlels. 
to Bengal for money; and our ſimpletons here 
have opened their veins, and let them ſuck their 


hearts blood: for the ſending the current ſpecie 
of a mercantile country away, which hath no pre- 


ſent hopes of a ſpeedy ſupply, is literally ſuch. 
If it can be proved, and I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that 
it may, that for five years paſt, the preſidency of 


Bombay have had from Bengal, more money, in 
caſh and bills, than the whole amount of the 


invoices of the goods they have tranſmitted, 


within the ſame period of time, to the company 
in Europe.— Tell me, ye wiſe men, how long 
this will laſt Can ſuch enormous profuſion be 

1 luappoxted? 
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pere And what will be n Gituation My 
eaſe of a4 war with France ? 


80 little connected, and ſo unamenable, are 
theſe injudicious ſervants of an ill managed com- 
pany, to one another, that it is notorioufly known, 
that the gentlemen at Pombay, have ſupplied the 

freebooter Hhyder Ally, with arms and ammuni- 
tion on the coaſt of Malabar, when he was pre- 
paring to, and actually on his march, to attack 
the Carnatic. Can any human policy be more 
ridiculous, than that the Bombay prefidency, 
mould write the company in the moſt prefling 
manner, for leave to take advantage of the con- 
fuſions in the Mahratta government, by joining 
one party, in order to extort ſome conceſſions 
from them ; whilſt the preſideney at Bengal, at 
a great expence, was ſending over land to the 
Mahratta court, at Delly, a lieutenant Colonel 
as an Ambaſſador, to make a peace with them. 
At Madraſs, the ſenior civil ſervants, inſpired 
by the military, confine their governor and uſurp 
the government. The governor general and 
council of Bengal, approve the meaſure, and 
promiſe to ſupport the new adminiſtration. The 


ee and council at Bombay, declare they 
+ a | ; will 
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will not know them, but addreſs to Lord Pqor. 
Is not this, in the ſcripture language, A houſe 
divided, againſt itſelf? —Tell me, ve militacy 
merchants, Nong 3K will it ſtand 3 


99 Þ 
.- 4 


| The 1 1 I plamly fares, the, military 
{pirit will bring on this beneficial bran, h of the 
trade of my country, is continually, ſta ing me 
in the face, and carrying me away from my ar- 

gument. It is grown to ſuch a height, that it al- 
moſt requires a providential interpoſition to ſave 
us. Surely the independant proprietors will ſtep 
in, and examine minutely, the conduct of the 
directors; and not permit a venal and ignorant 

majority, longer to ſquander away their property, 
and the national honor. Let the man, or if it 
were more, the men, who, by their intereſt and 
influence, ſent out Sir Robert Pletcher twice, to 
the command. of the army on the coaſt, after he 
had been broke by a court martial, for fomenting 
the diſcontent of the army, at the reſignation in 
Bengal, and repeatedly gave him the opportunity 
to diſturb the government of Mr. Dupree, and to 
impriſon Lord Piget : :—let them, I ſay, reflect 
on the conſequences of ſupporting ſuch military 


firebrands, in oppoſition to the real mercantile 
D d 2 intereſt 


idtereſt of "the Eaſt India Compan y, whoſe com- 
mercial proſperity. is become fo neceflary to the 
Honor and- natural intereſt of their gn But 


to return 11 . 
P n en FF 
- My en Directors having Ste 
elde number of ſhips, which will be neceſſary 
to carry out the million and halfiof goods of the 
mother country and her colonies, and bring home 
the catgoes from Aſia, which I have engaged 
ſhall produce three times that ſum in! Europe, 
they will not be at a loſs how to diſpoſe of them. 
They will go loaded out, and come loaded home, 
for the company, and not for the maſters: Ne 
canvaſſing for particular voyages will diſturb their 
councils. They will be men of honor; ; pleaſed 
and happy, with the credit of being entruſted 
with the care of public property. But as they 
are but men, and liable to the weakneſs and foi- 
bles of men, they will, by good regulations, 
calculated for the intereſt of the company, and 
diſpatch of buſineſs, put it out even of their own 
power to act improperly, The ſhips to be firſt 
taken up, are known from the date of their ar- 
rival at the iſland of St. Helena, homeward bound 
the laſt voyage. The number wanted for all the 
8 preſidencies 


+ 
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prefidencies once Sz let ſo many ticke 
the name of tlie preſideney on them, as er 


the number of the ſhips, be put into an urn, and 
the names of the froighted | ſhips in _— and 
let the drawing determine the voyage. The four 
or five tickets with the name of Nw them, 
ſhould determine that to be the voyage of the 
ſhips the names of which were drawn' at the ſame 


time; and ſo of the reſt. It might not be thought 
an improper place, to introduce | here, my plan 
for regulating the private trade, to be allowed to 


the Captain and Officers of each ſhip: but as It 
will branch out into ſa many diviſions; and ſub- 
diviſions, and will include indulgences to all or- 
ders of the company's ſervants abroad, it will re- 
quire a letter of itſelf, if I find time, and have 
courage to attempt it, I muſt own I begin to be 
a little afraid of touching an it at all; as to give 


the real reaſons for aboliſhing the preſent mode of 


conducting the private trade, and ſubſtituting ano- 


ther in its room, will lead me into ſuch a detail 


of the artful, low, un-gentlemen-like evaſions, 
practiced in the ſervice, as would make it dange- 
rous for me to engage in, Such tampering with 
tradeſmen, to ſet their names to falſe bills of par- 
pels : : ſuch bribing the company's officers on the 


ſhips 


an. 
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ſhips going but, and the King” s, and company” 'Y 
officers on they r coming home: ſuch {muggling, 
* eres. and contemptible 
, moſt likely, deter many honeſt 

ats, n broedu their children UP in a ſer· 
r= uri * infamous practices they are wits 

9, the very firſt voyage, root out for ever 


| from cheir young „ every idea of virtue and 


ity. If1 0 2 attempt to ſketch a plan, for 


the # onducting the private trade in the ſervice, 
I maſt aſſuredly will do it with the ſame freedom 
28 I treat of the public commerce: and 1 with 


the preſent Captains, and preſent Officers, not to 


ſuppoſe themſelves the men intended, when I de- 


ſcribe a practice, which, in its operations, is de- 
ſtructiye to our national character, for mercantile 
probity, and common honeſty. I will mention 
no names of ſwearing Captains, or forſwearing 
Officers; perjured, or forging Purſers. Let them 
not lay to my charge, the internal twitchings of 
that never dying monitor their own conſcience; 
that when I ſay a thing is frequently done, gives 
hints that I mean them, becauſe they did it. Let 


them ceaſe to be perjured knaves, and the ſatire 


falls to the ground. After all, as I believe the 


fault t to be * in the managers, who, 
from 


[214] 


from falſe notions of oeconomy, and glove lle 
eonſciences, make roguery neceſſary to a ſubſiſt - 
ance in the ſervice, if, in my N js 1 
chance to probe the evil to the bottom, 

doing give pain to the diſeaſed; Idi at Wenne 
time prothiſe . a n= * * — 
remedy. — YE” 5.7 54:4, t rhe 


— Fombay is moſt certainly the place — 
ted, in all India, at which to form a navab 
power. 'Fhe magazines of naval ſtores, both | 


for the King and company's uſe,” muſt be laid up 
chere. The noble docks it now has, and more, 
which in time it may have, makes it a place of 


the utmoſt importance to the company, and to 


the nation. I want to make it the great empori- 
um of trade for the weſtern ſide of India Not a 
mere Gibraltar; a barrack for troops, or maga- 
Zine for military ſtores. The harbour is ſafe and 


capacious. Your fleet will give protection to the 


merchants who may frequent n from Perſia, 


Arabia, Abiſſinia, the Red Sea, and Africa; as 


well as from the coaſt of Guadil, Sienda, Guzu- 


rat, Cambaya, and the whole of the Mahratta- 
dominions on the Malabar. I will not ſay that it 
thould at once be made a free port ; becauſe: at 
| preſent” 
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preſent we are poor: but I moſt ſincerely with it 
may ſoon become ſo: and in the interim, would 
have no kind of duties levied on the goods ſent 
from Bengal for ſale on that fide of India. It 
would aſtoniſh any man, to know what a con- 
courſe of veſſels would floek from all the above 
mentioned dominions to Bombay, when they 
were once aſſured of your paſſes of protection. 
For what power would dare to inſult your flag, 
and come with a certainty of finding the Bengal 
goods, proper for their different countries, wrought 
up to their primitive goodneſs, and on reaſonable 
terms. Every thing you want for the companies 
in Europe, or at China, would be brought home 
to your own doors; and golden ſhowers of money 
to make good the balance, which would be for 
eyer in your favor. No people, who have ever 
vet traded by ſea to India, have had it ſo much in 
their power, to make permanent a mercantile em- 
pire, as the Engliſh, fince their acquiſition of 
Bengal. Great as our. miſtakes have been, we 
have yet time to look back to firſt principles. 
You, Sir, are ſetting the example in Bengal. 
May the influence of your conduct extend to the 
Malabar, and ſave us from that prelude to a gene- 
ral ruin of our Aſiatic Commerce, a continuat war 


with the Mahrattoes. TT It 


* 
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* bee that the court - of directors, by taking 
Mins or five ſhips annually for Bombay, when 
at moſt they can have cargoes ready but for three, 
including the coffee ſhip, would perſwade the 
public, that it is neceſſary to be at the expence 
of one, or two, additional ſhips, to carry out 
men and ſtores for their army and marine, at that 
preſidency. If this really be the caſe, hy not 
take an advantage for the company which is con- 
ſtantly ſolicited, aud has been very often granted 
to individuals? A ſhip which has run out her 
four voyages in the company's ſervice, is: not ſo 
decayed as to be unfit to go a fifth. Af he reaſon 
which prevents her being taken up a fifth time, 
is, that the freight the company pay is fo ample, 
that they can always have new ſhips at the ſame 
rate as an old one, and on that account, it is a 
good rule that a ſhip ſhall make but four voyages 
in their ſervice. But it is by no means an oecono- 
mical one, that ſhe ſhall be always ten, often 
twelve, and ſometimes fifteen years, in executing 
what may be performed ſometimes in feven, and 
always in eight years. But rigid oeconomy is by 
no means the charaReriſtick of the managers for 
the Eaft India Company. They enter into the 


direction with a declared intention to ſerve their 
—* £ * Private 
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private friends, and in general keep ſo cloſe to 
that their avowed principle of action, that they | 
very ſeldom think of the company. 


The very bet of this ſhips which have ſerved 
out their time,” is to be bought for fifteen hundred 
pounds. For fix thouſand more, they may be 
fitted out and victualled for the run to Bombay, 
ſo as to ſubfiſt, during the voyage, one hundred 
recruits for their army, and one hundred ſeamen 
for the marine; and the ſhip, on her arrival in 
"India, will ſell, with her ſtores, for her firſt coſt 

and outfit, that is ſeven thouſand five hundred 
pounds: and the company would have traſported 
to their ſettlements, at no kind of expence, three 
hundred tons of ſtores, and two hundred recruits, 
for her army and marine. Compare this with 
their practice of a Bombay and China, and a 
Bombay and Bengal ſhip, where every facrifice 
is made to favor the commander, to the ruin of 
the company, and ſcandal of their directors. 


. The fact as "Di related, 1s fo notoriouſly 
true, that I run a greater riſque of being laughed 
at for publiſhing what every body knows, than 
to have the matter controverted. Is it not then 


very extraordinary, that ſo plain, equitable, ans 
| E y 
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eaſy a method, is not purſued, When it Would 


moſt aſſuredly ſave to the company, twenty five 
thouſand pounds every year ? -But it would leave 


two ſhips untaken up, and prevent two favorite 
Captains from making their fortunes. I have 


known one of theſe important men, (L mean a 
Captain of one of the company's ſhips) ſent 


from Pombay with. ſix hundred bales of cotton 
to Bengal, in the month of September, with or- 


ders to return to Bombay in the following March, 

act ſo lubberly ; in the paſſage, as not to arrive'in 
Bengal River until the end of February, and 
whilſt there, entering a proteſt againſt the gover- 
nor and council, for not diſpatching of him in 


time to return from Bombay to Europe the ſame 


ſeaſon ; though this was, from his late arrival, | 


become utterly impoſſible: yet the-proteſt ſerved 
the purpoſe of throwing the whole weight of the 
expence on the company, and ſaved the owners 
on her return to Europe. This is one inſtance, 
ſelected from many hundreds, where a ſhip has 
been ſent out of her way, at an improper ſeaſon 
of the year, for no other reaſon in the world, but 


fo ſerve the Captain. The freight of the ſix 
hundred bales of cotton down to the Bay, and of 


three thouſand bags of falt petre back, comes to 


Ee 2 two 


©. 
e 
4.999 
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two thouſand fix hundred and We W 3 
the demurrage of the ſhip for one whole year, 
at twenty pounds per diem, comes to ſeven thou- 
ſand three hundred pounds; to this muſt be added, 
the diſappointment and expence, the company 
were unneceſſarily put to, if goods were ready 
with which to have ſent the ſhip home from Bom- 
bay in March, or the folly (to ſay no worſe) of 
taking the thip up at all, if there was no returning 
cargo ready for her. I know the Directors, the 
Owners, and the Commanders, have been fo 
blended and knit together, that I have not the 
leaſt doubt, but that ſome half ſtarved, ſhoeleſs, 
threadbare, Garretteer Gramarian, will be em- 
ployed to deny the facts, abuſe the author, and 
criticiſe the language of theſe truth ſpeaking pa- 
pers; and his pay will be carried to the head of 
ſecret ſervice charges, If the proprietors will be 
ſo duped, as. not to examine into the merits of 
their own cauſe, let them ſleep on. I have a na- 
tional purpoſe in view in writing theſe letters. 
The proper management of the trade to Aſia, is 
of the higheſt importance to the proſperity of 
Great Britain. It muſt be conducted by an inter- 
mediate body between the ſtate and individuals, 


conſtituted ſomething like the Preſent m— 
| ut 
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But their managers ſhould be public ſpirited, and 
honeſt men: and in order to their being ſo, I take 
now and then, an opportunity to obſerve, that it 
is well known, that their predeceſſors were con- 
ſummate rogues, and, by their ill management, 
brought Giffionour on war country. 


During the late war, great complaints were 
made in England of the want of large timber for 
the uſe of the royal navy. It has ſince gone ſo far 
as to raiſe a jealouſy of the Eaft India Company, 
for building ſuch large ſhips for their ſervice, as 
are. the Beſborough, Morſe, Grafton, &c. a 
go about to aflign the real reaſon, which gave 
cauſe to the owners to build ſuch unweildy ihips, 
to ſerve as mere merchant men, would lead me 
again into that kind of inveſtigation, which I 
have but this moment quitted ; and which, how« 
ever neceſſary to be uſed now and then in terro- 
rem, doth by no means lead to the point T have 
in view, which is a better management in future; 
not retroſpection into what 1s paſt: nor ſhall I 
uſe it but in ſupport of my aſſertions, that the Eaſt 
India Company's managers at home, have made 
2 perpetual facrifice of their intereſt for the advan- 
tage of individuals, and connuved at a military 

ſpirit 


fla 


Fpirit i in their ſervants abroad, wh leads to the 
utter ruin of the national trade to Aſia. ids 


Ee a, * * mentioned, and ther of 
the. fame dimenſions, been pierced to carry fifty 
guns, as the French have ever done, their Eaſt 
India ſhips then, indeed, they might have been 
armed in time of war, in ſuch a manner, as to 
have ſerved as convoy to the other company 8 
| ſhips, or occaſionally been brought into the line. | 
But to build them half as large again as the com- 
pany's other ſhips, and charter them for the ſame 
tonnage, was a ſcandalous waſte of the national 
ſtock of timber; and for reaſons ſo iniquitous 


that 1 mall not mention them. 


It is in time of peace that all wiſe nations pre- 
pare for war. There is not a doubt, but that our 
poſſeſſions in Aſia muſt be protected by our naval 
power. It is clear the government think ſo. For 
on the leaſt alarm of the French ſending a force 
to the iſles of France, a ſquadron 1 18 immediately 
diſpatched by the court of London, to the coaſt 
of Malabar or Coromandel. This, whether the 
alarm be true or falſe, is unavoidably attended 
with a great expence of ſhips, men, and money. 


The nation can bear the latter much better than 
T9 
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. 
wa 


the two former; 4 and . reflection leads me 
back to the conſideration of the firſt link of my 
great combining chain, which I propoſe to ex- 
tend round every branch of the national trade to 
the Eaſt Indies; and by ſo doing, point out the 
way to give life, ſpirit, ſtrength, and permanen- 
cy to the whole, and thereby render it invulnera- 
ble to the buſy, fy gy artful, and deſigning 
views of our jealous rivals, and natural enemies, 
the French. 


The company ſend five ſhips annually to Bom 
bay. Their ſervants there, for want of money, 
find it difficult to return them three. To remove 
this difficulty, I am for taking money at Bengal, 
with which to provide proper goods to be ſent to 
Bombay, and give bills on the company for what 
the Bengal preſidency cannot ſpare. But how, 
ſay the Directors, are we to have it ſent us home? 
We want no more pepper, coffee, Surat, Cambaya or 
other piece goods, from that ſide of India. If that 
is really the caſe, Gentlemen, are you not aſha- 
med to keep up, at ſuch an aſtoniſhing expence, 
fleets, armies, and factories, on that ſide the pen- 
inſula, to furniſh three ſhips cargoes only ? You 
have done with conqueſts : for if that is permitted 

you 
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you one inch further than what you now poſleſs, 
reaſons, ſuch as you and your miniſterial military 
ſervants can produce, will not be wanting to car- 
ry the Britiſh flag, to Ifpahan, to Agra, to Ava, 
to Tartary, and Peking in China. Vou muſt bo 
tied down to Salſet: the fallacious ideas of ac- 
cumulating territorial revenue, put out of yout 
| heads, or you out of your poſts: and your agents 

abroad be ſet down to ſorting of cloth, and ſifting 
the duſt out of pepper. When you are thus 
brought back to your reaſon, and to the occupa- 
tion long and ſucceſsfully practiſed by your pre- 
deceſſors of old time, on the principles of the 
charter, you will not want vend for double the 
quantity annually; nor we, here, the means of 
ſending it to you. But you are not the people with 
whom I with to argue. I addreſs the great mer- 
cantile governor Haſtings ; and appeal to the com- 
mon ſenſe of the nation. It is your mal-admi- 
niſtration, your ignorance, your ſelfiſhneſs, and 
other iniquity, that continually occur, and lead me 

out of my argument into theſe wild digreſſions, | 


If more Malabar pepper than what vou now 
Tend home, cannot be vented i in Europe to good 


advantage, (which J am fo ſtubborn as not to be- 
Ny lieve)) 


[a] 
lieve,) you never can over ſtock the markets at 
China : and as your trade to China is a trade of 
neceſſity, and muſt be carried on, I wiſh to have 
it done at as little expence of money to the na- 
tion as poſſible. I ſhall, therefore, in all my 
arguments, conſider your trade with China rather 
as a channel, by which the neat proceeds of the 
national eftate in Aſia may be remitted to the leaſt 
diſadvantage, than as a traffic of choice; If vou 
order home a greater quantity of pepper, and 

other goods from the Malabar, fo much the bet - 
ter: the remittance is eligible, becauſe it is more 
direct: the freight and other charges leſs; and | 
you conſequently better able to underſell your 
European rivals: however you may determine 
that point. Your ſervants there muſt have in 
charge, to provide cotton and pepper for the 
China market, in ſufficient quantities, to load: 
annually three or four ſhips. The means 
by which J propoſe to pay for, and convey it to 
China, will appear in its proper place. 


Experience hath long ſince ſhewn, that ſhips 
built with oak, and joined together by wooden 
trunnels, are by no means ſo well calculated to 
reſiſt the extremes of heat and damp, in the tro- 

1 pical 
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pical latitudes of Aſia, as the ſhips which are 
built in India of teakwood, and bound with iron 
ſpikes and bolts. There ĩs vaſt plenty of teak- 
wood in Aſia, particularly on the Malabar coaſt, 
both to the north and ſouth of Bombay. It is 
well known to Sir George -Pocock; and many other 
great ſea officers, that the company have there a 
well furniſhed marine yard, with three very 
large and good dry docks, and flips for building 

ſhips of ſufficient burthen for the company's ſer- 
vice as merchantmen. I will ſay nothing on the 
utility, or inutility, of the ſtates permitting the 
company to build ſhips there, on which to tranſ- 
port their Aſiatie merchandize to Europe; becauſe 
Jam not a competent judge of the matter, as it 
relates to the neceſſity of uſing none but ſhips 
built in the mother country, for the purpoſe of 
national trade, as ſet forth in that great palladium 
of Engliſh commerce the act of navigation. But 
could with to have a law paſſed, by which the 
company ſhould be permitted to build two ſhips 
annually, at Bombay, of teakwood, in every 
reſpect hke unto the beſt conſtructed ſhips in the 
roy al ane 64 cartying each ſixty guns, | 


With fuch a grant, a very powerful naval force 
= might 
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might be gradually, and almoſt — 5 
formed of ſhips every way better calculated to re- 
{ſt the inclemency of the climate, and ready to 
arm, when ever the exegencies of the ſtate ſhall. 
require them to be armed, As to finding employ- 


ment for them in times of peace, or manning of 
them in times of War, there will be no difficulty 
in effecting either, provided the government will 
conſent, that when ever they ſhall find it for the, 
good of the Nate, to order any of theſe ſhips 1 into. 
commiſſi jon, the Captains then in command of 
them ſhall take rank from that day as poſt Cap- 
tains, and the Officers receive commiſſions as 


* 
Lieutenants in the royal navy, provided there be 


no legal objections „ becoming King's 


Officers, and that they themſelves are willing to 


ſerve. Beſides this, the government muſt pay to 


the company, the firſt coſt and outfit of the ſhip 


and her ſtores. 


3 all ſchemes of FEA nature, it is impolſible 


but that the planner muſt lay himſelf open to 


many juſt, and more whimſical objections. Iam. 
more liable to raiſe cavilling of the latter fort, 
than perhaps any man who ever wrote. I have 
been a looker on in India for twenty -ſix years, 
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and have collected my materials from my own ob- 
ſervation and experience. I ſee the neceſſity of 
alteration and amendment, in almoſt every de- 
partment. As the Afiatie trade is now conducted, 
from too prevailing a ſelfiſhneſs at home, and tos 
great a propenſity to conqueſt abroad, it is verging 
to its ruin. In giving my reaſons why I ſay fo, 
Fam neceffiated to deſcend to particulars ; and al- 
though I carefully avoid the mentioning the 
names of individuals, except in a few caſes, where 
to have refrained would have been in me infamous 
cowardice, yet ſo connected are bad actions with 
their perpetrators, bad men, that the evil doer 
will apply my obſervations as particularly aimed 
at him, and then, like the galled horſe, kick all 
he can. Let the conſcious betrayer of public 
truſt kick on. Potent as he may have become, 
by frauds abroad, and a ſervile ſale of himſelf to 
the miniſtry at home, I would have him to know, 
that I am out of his reach; though it will depend 
on himſelf to keep out of mine, by taking his 
ſhare of the juſt cenſure which, from neceſſity, 
and in ſupport of my argument, I am obliged to 
place to the account of the company's managers 
in general. But if his impatience is ſuch, under 
this gentle and general flagellation, that it will- | 
\ * „ not 
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not permit him to remain at reſt, and chat, by 
any over act of his own mere motion; or in cf. 
junction with others, he aims at doing me an in- 9 
jury, merely becauſe ttuth is not to bs ſpoken ar i 
all times, I moſt affuredly will thtow off my pre- 2 oY 
ſent flimſy diſguiſe, and ſtand confeſſed to his bt 
utter eonfuſion and diſmay, 


Perſons no otherwiſe concerned in India affairs 
than as good Engliſhmen, who, let whatfoever 
ſcheme may be adopted, hope it is the beſt which 
could be found for the national honor, credit, and” 
intereſt, will read theſe letters, from end to end; 
with temper and patience." In fo doing, Iam 
confident they will diſcover, that the author, in 
the writing of them, meant well to his country: 
Fhat though he may not have well digeſted his 
plan for combining the Afatic with the Europe 
branell of the national commerce, yet better com- 
pilers will find many hints ſcattered through theſe 
letters, that will be of uſe at the forming a new 
charter. How many more letters he will Have 
to write, he is now as ignorant of as he was at” 
firſt, All he knows is, that he has à great deal 
more to ſay on the company's trade to all their 
preſiddeneies; on the connection of thoſe prefiden- 

4 cles 
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cies with one another ; on relinquiſhing uſeleſs 
factories; on the trade in India from one port to 
another, as it relates to the conipany's and the 
national intereſt ; on uſeful, and uſeleſs monopo- 
lies; on the abſurdity of keeping on foot twenty 
thouſand men, where two thouſand five hundred 
will anſwer every good mercantile purpoſe; and 
on a hundred different things which has not yet 
accrued to the author, but may poſſibly come a- 
croſs his imagination as he goes on to ſpin out 
the ſtring of ideas treaſured up, for a long courſe 
of years, in his head. 


The number of men neceſſary to navigate theſe 
ſhips as merchantmen, I ſuppoſe to be about one 
hundred and ſixty ſeamen, excluſive of officers: 
theſe, together with their guns, cordage, ſail- 
cloth, and ſundry other ſtores, not to be had in 
India, muſt be ſent out annually on the ſtore ſhips 
above mentioned; and as thoſe ſtore ſhips are to 
be ſold in India, it will by no means be difficult to 
procure good commanders and active officers, 
when they know, that on their arrival at Bombay, 
they will be removed into line of battle ſhips, 
which, in caſe of neceſſity, will be taken into the 
King's ſervice, and ſo have an honorable proviſion | 

for 
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for life. For the firſt year after theſe Hips are 


built, I would have them employed on the Mala- 


bar coaſt as guard ſhips, with one tier of their 


guns mounted; ; in which time, the men would 


learn their exerciſe; the good qualities, or defects 
of the ſhips would be diſcovered ; and the marine 


force at Bombay be properly augmented with a 
reſpectable addition, always ready to ſupport the 
company's intereſt, and render ſervice to their 
country when called out to action. Who does 
not ſee that with two ſuch ſhips continually on 


the coaſt, that an immediate reduction may be 


made both on the company's land and ſea forces, 

fully adequate to the expence of manning and 
: victualling of them ? If the ſhips ſhauld be called 
to augment the King's ſquadran, before an op- 
portunity offers to man them compleat, there 
will always be to be found at ſuch a populous 
trading town, and free mercantile port, as I hope 
Pombay will ſhortly be, Laſcars, Coffrees, and 
other Aſiatic ſeamen, in plenty to complete the 
neceſſary number. Moſt of the land forces may 


ſerve as marines if action is expected; for I know 


of no other uſe they will, be of: for I hope we 
have done with continental wars : and that man 
knows little of the Aftatics, who concelves that- 

they 
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they will come to attack you on your iſlands, 
| As. for the French, arm yourſelves as Engliſh- 


men 1 to be armed, and let them attempt 


a ene ſhould "0 at my plan 
for manning ſhips occafionally for the King's fer- 
vice, L wiſh to remind him of the three ſea en- 
gagements which happened in India during the 
laſt war, in which thoſe great naval officers Sir 
George Pocuch and Admiral Stevens commanded, 
We kept the ſea it is true, and the French left it, 
but not until they had effected what they came 
to effect, throwing ſupplies into their garriſons | 
on ſhore. They each time bore up to, or lay by 


for the Britiſh ſquadron. One ſhip of the French 


was run on; ſhore: in the firſt action. In all the | 
three we gained honor it muſt be admitted; but it 
coſt us many lives, and diſabled many of our ſhips, 
particularly in the ſecond; engagement, Yet in 
ng. one of thoſe: furious actions, was there more 
than four, or at moſt five, of the French King's 
line of battle ſhips, preſent; all the others were: 
the French company's trading Mips, more than 
half manned: with Coffrees. If ever a people 


Wette 9 who. won the battle, the Engliſh 
— 
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ſquadron, under the command of Sir George 
Pocock, in the Eaſt Indies, had that honor on the 
zd. day of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 1758. 

Will a French Officer dare attempt againſt an 
Engliſh ſquadron, what an Engliſh Officer, in 
ſimilar circumſtances, would not attempt againſt 
a French one ?—T will never believe it. I have 
known many naval officers on ſervice in the Eaſt 


Indies: but never was acquainted with one of 


them, who had the honor to have commanded 
one of the King of England's fixty gun ſhiÞs, 
manned with three hundred Engliſh ſeamen, and 
three hundred Laſcars, Coffrees, and other natives 


of Aſia, that would have declined coming to ac- 


tion with the beſt French ſhip of war that ever 


appeared 1 in theſe ſeas. I am not an advocate for 


uſing foreigners to man the royal navy: but if 
Englithmen are not to be had iu theſe diſtant re- 
gions, to full man the ſhips in time of war, the 
alternative is not a bad one. Nor will any Eng- 
liſh Admiral heſitate to ſtrengthen his ſquadron 
with the company's ſhips of war, conſtructed, 
armed, and manned, as above mentioned. 


As I propoſe to have two of theſe ſhips built 


every year at Bombay, in times of peace, and 
Gg . 
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1 
more than that number will not be wanting to 


guard the Malabar, the two firſt built ſhips muſt 
prepare to quit the coaſt as ſoon as the others are 


ready to ſupply theirplaces. In time of peace, the 
company will neither want, nor can well afford, 
to keep above two ſhips of ſuch force in commiſſion, 
It muſt, therefore, be ſo managed, that at the 
time they are relieved, that very rich and fall 
eargoes of Malabar goods, be provided for them; 
vi. cotton, pepper, ſandalwood, ſhark fins, &c. 
with which to go to China, and from thence load 
home to Europe. In the courſe of a few years, 
a very formidable ſquadron would be collected, 

built of the beſt wood in the world to reſiſt the 
heats and damps of the Indian climate. They 
will ſuit the company's trade for any part of India, 
except Bengal; and if kept in conſtant employ- 
ment, do much more ſerviee, for leſs money, 
than is paid now for the freight ſhips- The ad- 

ditional men which they would require in 
time of war, would not amount to ſo much as 
the difference of freight paid for the fhips of in- 
dividuals. They would ſerve as convoy for the 
company's other ſhips, both out and home, 


Would be at all times ready to augment the 


wang 5 ſquadrons, if wanted ; and would make 
eight 1 


T9] 

eight voyages from and to India, inſtead of four, 
in leſs time, and at much leſs expence. I will, 

in the courſe of theſe letters, give a ſketch of 
what one of theſe ſhips would coſt the company, 
and what fervices the would render in the courſe 
of ten years, and what ſuch ſervice Wannen 
them on their preſent plan. : 


The Wepa ſhould' go on to build, until 
they had eight of thoſe ſhips to leave India every 
year': that is about one third of their number of 
ſhips ex pe ded home : four of theſe ſhould be from 
China, and two from Bombay: the St. Helena 
and Bencoolen ſtore ſhip, and the Madraſs October 
ſhip. In time of war, their homeward bound 
ſhips ſhould rendezvous at St. Helena: and all 
thoſe which had arrived by the firſt of February, 
ſhould fail as the firſt diviſion, under convoy of 
three of the ſixty gun ſhips ;' the ſecond diviſion 
on or before the fifteenth of March, with three 
more of the armed ſhips ; and the other two ſtay 
to collect the remainder of the ſhips of the ſeaſon, 


and fail in one or two diviſions, as might appear 
| beſt for the intereſt of the company. The China 
ſhips ſhould paſs the Streights of Sunda, or Mal- 
lagca, in two diviſions, having with them two 


g 2 of 
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of the armed ſhips. And this arrangement would 
give ſuch ſecurity to their trade, that nothing 

could injure it; without diſtreſſing the govern- 
ment for ſhips for convoy, which they ſometimes 
can but ill ſpare ; and very often ſo late, that the 

homeward bound ſhips are obliged to | Gal from 
St. Helena without them. | | 


» 


For my part, I own myſelf to be fo ſanguine in : 
my expections, that Bengal will be able to ſupphy, 
in a very few years, under your management, 
the means of ſending three or four of theſe ſhips, 
from the Malabar coaſt to China, richly laden 
with prop er gargocs, to furuiſh tea, raw ſilk, 2 
china- ware, for their retu rning car goes to Europe, 
that I have not a doubt about it. All J alk is 
honeſt men for our managers, good allowance for 
: Captains and Officers, and rigid Kii to Beep 


them to their duty. 


Bang laid the Ban dation for A "454 addi- 


-_ 


tion of marine force for the uſe of my country, 1 
1 f 

would proceed to the further connecting of our 
Aſiatic commerce, but am called aſide by that 


| ' moſt extraordinary genius the Author of the Hiſ- 
tor A of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, 


There 
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There is ſock: animating deſcriptions. of pevple, 
Sa, and things, in every part of the Abbe's 
works, that, except in the accounts of tranſacs 
tions at which a man has himſelf been preſent, 
one can hardly with-hold an implicit belief | of 

every thing he ſays. Had I not had an intimate 
knowledge of the tranſactions that have happen- 
ed on the continent of India, in which. the Euro- 
pean nations have been concerned, for theſe twen- 
ty-five years paſt, and been myſelf, more than 
once, trading at every port, from Surat along the 
coaſt of Malabar and Coromandel to Bengal, 
well as in the Gulphs of Mocha and 3 1 
ſhould not have doubted the Abbe's deſcriptions 
of them, any more than I did his account of any 

other nation, place, or people, whom ] have 
never ſeen nor heard of. But when I find him 
ſtating facts falſely, and then arguing on them. 
and drawing concluſions as if they were true, 1 
own it raiſes in my mind, a kind of involuntary 
ſcepticiſm to all hiſtorical anecdotes, except they 
come much better authenticated than many of 
the Abbe's, which relate to affairs and tranſac- 
tions in India, 


] have heard that Mr. Rotertſon, the writer of 
| 8 the 
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che Life of the Emperor Charles the fifth, had 
Lorne thoughts of writing the Hiſtory of the Eaſſ 
Indies; but dropped it on the Abbe's Hiſtory com- 
ang out. Jam ſorry for this, becauſe a work of 
that kind, impartially drawn up, would be uni- 
verſally uſeful. There are, I am certain, authen- 
vie decuments ſufficient in Europe, to aſcertain 
every important fact which need to be known, 
Nor would ſo reſpectable an Hiftorian be refuſed 
acceſs to them in Portugal, France, Holland, or 
England. Shakeſpeare's hiftorical Plays, which 
treat of the wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, contain a better Hiſtory of England, 
during the reigns of the Princes of thoſe houſes, 
than the Abbe's doth of the tranſactions which 
have paſſed i in India lince the year 1749, 


The Abbe, in the ſecond n and fifth. boak 
of his hiſtory, as tranſlated by Fuftamond, deter- 
mines, that it is for the intereſt of Europe in ge- 
neral, and each maritime tate in particular, that 
a britk trade ſhould be carried on with that part 
of Aſia called India. That it is the cauſe of popu- 
lation in a much greater proportion, than it cau- 


ſes the deſtruction of the human ſpecies; and in- 


ſtances the populouſueſs of the maritime ſtates 
p” in 
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in proof of his aſſertions. He alſo proves, that 
by imitating the commodities of Aſia, 'induſtry 
hath been greatly increaſed 1 in Europe: and that 
no part of i its product enervates, or weakens, the 
conſtitutions of the Europeans, when conſumed. 
in Europe. Fhat the trade to Aſia increaſes the 
conſumption of the produce of Europe, and mul- 
tiplies our employments. That finding a vend for a 
part of the wealth of Mexico and Peru, it cauſes the 
mines of thoſe kingdoms to be wrought with grea- 
ter ſpirit: and that the European nations, being 
the carriers for the eaſt and weltern worlds, benefit 
extremely from the diſcovery of, and trade to both. 
And concludes, and I think very juſtly, that ſince 
the communication Europe hath kept up with 
Aſia and America, that its inhabitants are become 
more numerous, more civilized, more hu- 
mane, and infinitely richer. In the ſame volume 
and book, page the third, the Abbe ſeems to la- 
ment that the French were tedious and flow, 
and a long time before they availed themſelves 
of their power in India, to attempt the ſubverſion 
of the Mogul empire. When they did attempt 
it, they ſucceeded ſo far as to ruin, for a time, 
thoſe noble provinces, and deſtroy entirely their 


own beneficial trade to India, as the A 
| id 


c [49] 
had done before them ; and in which pernicious 
ſcheme, I much fear, the Engliſh will be too apt 
to follow their example, It is this epidemical 


infatuation for conqueſt of which I complain. It 
is big with the deſtruction of the Britiſh commerce 
to Aſia; and which to prevent, I would with 
pleaſure lay down my life, if that would impede 
its progreſs. Had I the great abilities of the 
Abbe, I would paint the miſtakes of my country- 
men in ſuch lively colours, that ſhould draw their 
attention over to their real and true intereſts; 
and warn them in time of the ruin, into which 
they ſeem to be ſo blindly precipitating them- 


* and their country. 


4 11 muſt quote entire, the next paragraph in the 
fame page of the Abbe's works; becauſe I never 
ſaw ſuch great truths, and ſuch groſs miſtakes, 
blended together in ſo few words. 


„The Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt 
* toaggrandize themſelves, until they had ſtrip- 
$ ped the French of their acquiſitions, and | till 
* no rival nation could contend with them. The 


* certainty of having none but the natives to con- 
tend with, determined them to fall on Bengal. 


It 
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&© It was the province of all India, which afford- 
ed moſt commodities fit for the markets of Aſia 
(6 and Europe, and was likely to conſume moſt 
10 of their manufactures; ; and alſo that which 
« their flag could beſt protect, having the advan- 
* tage of great rivers they have conquered : and 
* they flatter themſelves they ſhall long enjoy 
« the fruit of their victory.“ 


ak t is notorious, even from the Abbe's own hiſto- 
ry, that the Engliſh never ſtirred out of their 
factories, on the Coromandel coaſt, until they 
faw that the ſucceſs which the French met with 
in the war which terminated in 1748, had turned. 
their heads to conqueſt and dominion. The loſs 
of Madraſs,and the unſucceſsful attempt made by 
Brſeawen on Pondicherry,” had weakened the 
Engliſh extremely in the Carnatic. The French 
thought the opportunity fair to drive them off 
the coaſt entirely ; and very poſſibly they would 
have ſucceeded, but for the efforts of the brave 
Lawrence, and his intrepid ſcholar in the art of 
war, Clive. The troops of both nations acted as 
auxillaries to Princes of the country, until the 
company at home put an end to the diſpute in 


1751. From that time it muſt be admitted, that 
5 II h both 
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both fides took every opportunity to Rrengthen 
their intereſt in the Decan : but neither the 
French, or the Engliſh, had the moſt diftant idea 
of attempting a conqueſt of Bengal. When the 
troubles commenced in 1756, the French had at 
Chandernagore, and their ſettlements in that 
kingdom, fix times the force that the Engliſh 
had at Calcutta, and their out factories. It is 
true that at this period, a war was expected to 
break out between the two nations in Europe, on 
account of their American diſputes. But no idea 
was formed, or could be formed, of 4 conqueſt of 
Bengal, - when the injudicious conduct of Drake, 
the governor of Calcutta, involved the whole ſet- 
tlement in ruin, and brought on the expulſion of 
his countrymen. This was one of thoſe accidents 
which unexpectedly lead the way to moſt extra- 
ordinary events. The Engliſh happened to have 
in India, and unemployed, four ſhips of the line, 
commanded by ſome of the beſt officers the nation 
could ever boaſt. A- Malſon carried the flag, and 
a Speke commanded the flag ſhip, which was to 
lead theway over thoſe dangerous ſands the Braſſes, 
which ſeem to forbid the entrance of large ſhips 
into the River of Bengal. But nature herſelf is 


| ſometimes obliged to give way to true heroiſm! 
Even 
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Even one Smith, a Pilot, had the glorious flame 
| lighted up in his mind : inſpired by the intrepid 
ſpirit of Speke, he was induced to undertake what, 
unſupported by ſuch a hero, his cooler reaſon 
ould have detered him from attempting. The 
ſhi s were carried ſafely into the River; and the 
greateſt of all Engliſh ſoldiers, (Clive, landed with 
a handful of men. He diſperſed the millions 
who oppoſed him: and the Engliſh flag was again 
ſeen to fly in their own little territory. Even yet 
no conqueſt of the country was thought of. It 
would lead me too far out of! my way, to ſay what 
made it neceſſary at length to ſubdue it. We 
have 1 it; and, as the Abbẽ ſays, flatter ourſelves 
we ſhall keep it ; nor is ſuch flattery ill founded; 
if my countrymen are not chained down by ine- 
vitable fate t to work out their own undoing, 
Save them, moſt gracious God; I beſeech thee 
* fave them. Bury, in the overflowings of thy ins 
finite mercy, their errors and their miſtakes. 


Continue to us the diſintereſted, the generous, 


the manly, and charitable Haſtings: and recall 


the avenging demon, parent of informers, and 


father of lies, n. 


The Abbe 1 that 1 Engliſh having 
Hahsz ſtripped 
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Wired "the F reach of their aoqdificlets; and 
having no European nation to contend with, 
determined them to fall on Bengal. There never 
was an aſſertion ſo void of truth. At the break - 


ing out of the war in 1756, the French were ſu- 
perior in power to the Engliſh | in every- part of 
India ; and the Engliſh company had great cauſe 
of fear for their poſſeſſions. But they were for- 
tunate in having ſome of the beſt officers in the 
univerſe: men whoſe intrepidity of ſoul was equal 
to any enterprize. Malſon and Clive had diſlodged 
the famous pirate Angra, from all his ſtrong 
holds on the Malabar ; and were fo unluckily weak 
in men, that the company could not hold them: 
they were, therefore, fortunately for us, given 
up to the Mahrattoes, for a ſmall conſideration. 
Soon after the ſquadron had reached the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, the troubles commenced in Bengal, 
from the cauſes above mentioned. Happily for 
the Engliſh, the Subah, a raſh inexperienced | 
young man, judged of the ſpirit of the whole 
Engliſh nation, from what he had ſeen of the ir- 
reſolute behaviour of a few ill armed, undiſciplined 
individuals at Fort William; and neglected to 
put an end to the war by driving them entirely 


out of the country. He ſuffered them to collect 
together 


„ 
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together at a place called Tulta, about forty miles 5 
from town, and keep there in a body, until Nat. 
ſon and Clive could come to their relief: then 
their knowledge of the country and language, 
and their juſt reſentments, were of great uſe in 
the eſtabliſhing of their affairs. But ſo far were 
they from thinking of making a conqueſt of Ben- 
gal, that I am confident, the Engliſh would very 
willingly have compounded with the Subah, for 
leave to reſettle their factory on the former foot- 
ing. Clive, who had ſtudied the nature and ge- 
nius of the Aſiatics, and knew them better than 
any other European ever did, or, perhaps, ever 
will, ſoon diſcovered, that Surage Al Dowlah was 
a Prince, on the faith of whoſe promiſes no de- 
pendance could be placed. This, and the news 
of a war having: commenced between the French 
and Engliſh in Europe, determined the Admiral, 
and the General, to diſlodge the French from 
their ſettlement of Chandernagore, and carry the 
war into the heart of the Subah's dominions, in 
order the ſooner to bring him to reaſon, 


The following ten pages of the Abbe's fifth 
book, is ſuch a raphſody of extraordinary and 
contradictory aſſertions, that I have not penetra- 

| tion 
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tion enough to comprehend what principle: 45 
that he wiſhes to inculcate.— The interior parts 

of Hindoſtan can, and cannot, be eafily conquer- 
ed.—It may, and jit may not, be eaſily held by 
Europeans.—The natives are, and are not, good 
foldiers. Their armies are, and are not, formi- 
dable. An ſhort it ſeems to me, that the Author 
of the Hiſtory: of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, poſ- 
ſefles a moſt fertile and creative imagination, and 
that his principal ſtudy is to dreſs his ideas up in 
beautiful flowing language, totally regardleſs 

whether his aſſertions correſpond with, or run 
counter to each other. I have not hitherto, been 
able to diſcover, from the Abbe's works, whether 
he hath perſonally viſited any particular country; 
or ſtudied the genius, or character, of any parti- 
cular people in their own country. But I am con- 
fident he never was in Hindoſtan ; or if he was, 

he took on hearſay, all that he has written on that 
famous part of the world; and might as well 
have ſtaid at home. When a writer uſes the 
dogmatical ſtile on ſubjects of which he is maſter, 
truth compenſates for the manner in which it is 
conveyed : but it 1 intolerable when made the 
vehicle of ignorance, or wilful miſrepreſentation, 


The Abbe' 0 Wanne. Bernier, iN his writings, 
a: both 


246 
both inſtructs and pleaſes. He wrote of what ho 
ſaw, and what he knew; and has left behind him 
the beſt account of Hindoſtan . Where to be 
met with. 


A neutrality between tlie European nations in 
India, whilſt they are at war with each other in 
Europe, 1 is too ridiculous an idea to merit conſi- 
deration; nor can I conceive for what purpoſe the 
Abbe introduced it, any more than I can his other 
chimerical idea of wiſhing the ſtates of Europe 
might becomeone great mercantile commonwealth, 
except to ſhew the moderation and humanity of 
his diſpoſition. . But J am not ill pleaſed to find 


ſo learned a man, agreeing fo entirely with me, 


that the military ſpirit is deſtructive of the mer- 
cantile; ; and that neglect of firſt principles, hath 
been the ruin of both the Portugueze and French 
trade in.India ; ; becauſe I hope it will be a ſtrong 
inducement to the Engliſh to avoid their miſtakes, 
by purſuing a different conduct. i 


Iam totally indifferent whathes the other Eu- 
ropean nations adopt the Abbe's medium plan of 
conducting their Afiatic trade, by company's 


withoutcharters, or by individuals, as their ſubjects: 
ſhall ſee fit, * the Engliſh nation doth not 
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dopt it. He proves, beyond contradiQtion, that 
the diſtance which Europe is placed from India, 
and other difficulties which inevitably arife from 
the nature of the trade, that it is impoſſible for in- 
dividuals to carry it on, without injury to the coun- 
try to which they belong, and ruin to themſelves. 
That let what European nation ſoever, at- 
tempt the Indian trade by ſmall companies, or in- 
dividuals, they will naturally, and for their ow 
ſecurity, unite at laſt. This, the Abbe ſays, is 
the opinion and practice, of all the trading nations 
in Europe, who have any communication by ſed 
to Aſia. Is it not ſurpriſing that the autlior, af- 
ter having made this appear, by inſtaneing ſuch 
facts, that no one man can doubt of them, 
ſhould propoſe to take away the only barrier, 
which the wiſdom of ages hath hitherto been able 
to invent, to prevent the evils which the adven- 
turous mercantile infatuation of individuals would 
cauſe to flow in upon us, the excluſive charters. 
Individuals, and ſmall companies of the ſame 
country, ſays the Abbe, will ruin one another. 
All nations by experience have found it to be fo. 
The remedy was to conſtitute a company, whoſe 
ſtock ſhould be ſufficient to carry on as much 
trade t to Aſia, as the intereſt of the particular na- 


tion, 


P 


tion, to o Which the company belonged, could bear, 


To prevent individual rivals, who had hitherto 
diſtreſſed the company, injured their country, 
and ruined themſelves, excluſive charters were 
granted. —What ſecurity doth the Abbe offer, 


that the evil will not return when the remedy is 


taken away ? Ts the ſpirit of adventure, former- 
ly fo conſpieuous in individual European mer- 
chants, now no more? until the Abbe proves 
that it is, $ 4 hope the Engliſh nation will have 
the wiſdom to conduct her Afatic trade by the 
medium of c one e great, chartered, well regulated 
company. „„ e E 

Since the er n paſſage by the Cape 


of Good Hope to Aſia, no European nation hath 


ever poſſeſſed ſuch mercantile advantages a8 the 


Engliſh nation now doth, from the fitnation of 


her ſettlements in India. The well combining 


and conducting of thoſe advantages, is what, I 
think, they have hitherto been very inattentive 
to. The trade from India to! ndia, as the Abbe 


calls it, is certainly of national utility, when in- 


ulged to fr ce merchants, free mariners, and other 
individuals, who have found the way to India; 


War i it often languiſkes in their hands in partieu- 
el Tj 9 lar 
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lar parts, to the great prejudice, of the whole. 
The prof] perity of Bengal i 1s of the higheſt nation- 
al importance to Great Britain. It flouriſhes, or 
decays, as its export trade is well or ill managed. 
At preſent, che ex ports to the other parts of Aſia, 
is ſolely 1 in the hands of individuale, and they are 
not competent to the good management of it. 
be given them; 7 0 1 5 the en the 
company ſhould themſelves attend to.— Of theſe 
branches I have faid ſomething i in the firſt letter. 
I have yeta great deal more to ſay on the ſame 
ſubjeft, when it comes under conſideration. . 


The French, Danes, and Portugueze nations, 
trade to India much on the fame terms that the 
Englith and Dutch now do to Ching : : they i im- 
port ſufficient of the commodities, of that diſtant; 
country, to ſerve their Own internal conſump- 
tion. The French aim at more. They wiſh to 
ſhare with the maritime powers, a part of the 
advantages ariſing from the r re-· exportation trade. 
Nor do I think it poſſible fas the wit of man, to 
deviſe a plan more likely to effect that purpoſe, 
than that which the Abbe propoſes. | The Duteh; 
tupply al ee. with ſpices. It 1 is nom in the, 
| * 


* 
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power of the Englih, to fiipply al Europe with 
the commodities of Bengal, excepting the nations 
above mentioned, who trade there for themſelves : $ 
'nor would I with to ſee them deprived of that 
natural priviledge, to which they hive a right, 
in times of peace, by the laws of god and man. 
But as one or other of the nations of Europe, who 
trade to India, muſt hive the advantage of ſup- 
plying, with Aſiatic commodities, Turkey, Ruffia, 
the Empire, and! many other ſtates who do not 
trade by ſea to Aſia; it is fair, Juft, and und 


mercantile policy in the Engliſh, to ſecure, from 


the lucky eircumſtanees of their favorable fitua- 


L thoſe advantages to khemſelves. | 
3 


Before the conqueſt of Bengal by the Eveliſh, 
all the nations of Europe, who traded to that 
kingdom, brought ſilver to make good the ba- 
lance againſt them. They may, with proper ma» 
nagement, be forced to bring it again ; and bring 
it they ſhould, or ſtay away. 


There are eſtabliſhed ſtandards for the quality 
and goodneſs of all the articles of merchandize in 
every civilized part of the world. Thoſe of Ben- 
gal are well known, both for the Europe and 


Aſiatic markets: all of which that can be wrought 
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upto thols faridards, the natives. ſhould 804 ON 
ready fale for, at the Engliſh, company's Ware⸗ 
houſes in Calcutta, and in the provinces; z and i 
| they ſhould ſend "them to every market i in Afia 
and enk where there could ; a Lend be found 
is the neat du ug of their duſty, and ood 
government. Would you wiſh. a_richer mine of 
real wealth ? Not all thoſe poſleſſed by the 
Spaniards, from Callifornia to the Streights of 
Magellan, on one ſide the great American conti- 
nent, or by the Spaniards and: Portugueze, from 
the Gulph of Mexico to Cape Horn, on theother, 
is a millionth part ſo valuable. In working their 
mines, they depopulate whole regions, and de- 
baſe human nature below the brute creation. 
In working of yours, you multiply the human 
race und give to millions a taſte of liberty and 
independauce. Make freedom flourifh, where, 
until your arrival, the word was not underſtood. 
And. in doing this, you, at the ſame time, raiſe 
your : nation to a higher degree of opulence, than 
any. other People hath hitherto experienced on the 
face of the earth. & x wo millions of Bengal goods, 
imported into the River of London, produces fifty 


tynes the national utility, that ten millions of 
| ſilver, 


2321 
ver, brought home um che 4. n to 


Cadiz, doth c. Spain e ol An ER 


__ 


Na avigation and trade is the proper motto my 
the arms of Britannia; a bale of cloth, and 2 


hogſhead of ſugar, her ſupporters; wool, raw⸗ 
filk, Pepper. callicoes, and tobacco, thine bricht 
in the quarters; a code of her own juriſprudence, 
and a bag of wheat, make her a ſoft cuſhion ; ; 


5 


and a line of battle ſhips the moſt ee creſt, 


in the univerſe, 1 1 


* F 76 = s 8 0 1 # 


It is abſolutely an nb of e ks li 


up ſuch military eſtabliſhments, as the Engliſli 


now do on the Malabar and Coromandel coaſt. 


They continually diſtreſs the company : and the 


more you conquer, the more will that diſtreſs in- 
ereaſe. To continue always armed, becauſe you 
may at ſome future time poſſibly be attacked, is 
weakening yourſelves, whilſt your enemy n 
— by . at peace. 


Before the war which commenced in 17 $6, 
Bombay, and the company's other ſettlements on 
the Malabar coaſt, bore their e own expences, and 
tranſmitted to Europe, a very conſiderable ba- 
lance ; ſome years it amounted, to an entire ſhips 
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exrgorof'pepper, At preſent, they coſt the cone 
pany immenſe ſums annually: In*fhort there is 
no kind of oeconomy.: for as the Bombay ſervants 
have only to draw, on Fengal for ſupplies, and 
the e company order they ſhould be ſupplied, with - 
qut cating what they do with the money, how 
can it be otherwiſe? 5 there a Director in 
Leadenhall- Street, who knows, that Mr. Haſtings, 
fince his accefion to the government of Bengal, 
has ſupported their other ſettlements in In- 
dia, with above a million ſterling, and that 


moſtly in cih? They never attended to this, nor 
to his repteſentation, that ſuch: heavy drains, 
made eonſtantly in ready money, or by bill, muſt 
in the end be; deſtructive to Peugal. Do they 
know, that he Has ꝓaid off a heavy debt of near a 
million mote, which he found due on bond on 
his coming to their chair? Do they know, 
that from Bengal he has ſupplied them in Europe, 
with more than ſufficient to pay off all their 
debts at home, although it amounted to near 
cbred millions when he took their affairs in hand 2 
Aud laſtly, do they know, that there i is at this 
moment, March the 2 5th, 1777, more than ola. 
million and a half ſterlin g in their Bengal treaſury | ? 


If ey know all this, will they be fo candid as to 
inform 


t 


1 the public, on-ietyGriewglagidios majorĩa 
ty acted, when in May; 1% 76. aft ere the ſhips:o6 
the ſeaſon were diſpatched, the voted an addreſs 
to the King, to recall Mr. Haſtings from his go= 
vernment ? Hitherto we know not. at Bengal, 
the upſhot of that mot? iniquitous proceeding. 1 
uſe that harſh appellation, jon, becauſe, the 3 
deſerved it. a 1 all upon "them 3 in "thy public! 
manner, to prove ons fipgle a 4 of peculation, o or 
5 mal-adtniniftration, on this great Engliſh Vice- 
roy. Will they not hide their heads with ſhame 
and diſgrace, when the whole nation ſhall know, 7 
that in the courſe of thirty montlis, Which has 
«lapſed ſince the ſelfiſh, brutal Clavering has been 
here, though he has hade every villain in the un- 
try, both Europeans and natives, in his ſervice, 
to ſuborn evidence, and invent ſtories, againſt the 
Governor General, that not one of the bumerous 
charges, ſent home by Clavering and his Sig, 


hath been provedagainft} him i in Aſia or in Europe? 


or 

In, the alk ſolemn manner I Salted (and I. 
fign my nam̃e to this paper, which the printer 
may ſhew to whom he pleaſes) that Ldo believe, 
that in. no period of time did a ſtronger. inſtance: 
appear, which. confirmed the maxim, that in- 
5 W . nocence 
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Þ do not Feed that the : poppe of 338 
1 until this time in total 1 1gnorance of what 
has happened in t this part of the, world hut leaſt 
it ſhould p prove | that they do, * þ Will here give a 
ſimple detail of facts, which nothing but the moſt 
artful management in the world, could. have. kept 
fo long | from them. Lord Clive „at. his laſt leaving 
India, really imagined, he had. fixed, the: govern 
ment in Bengal on ſo. ſolid a foundation, that no- 
thing could ſhake/ it. I cannot believe that. = 
thought Mr. Verelſi a man of ſuperior abilities to 
Mr. Sumner : but he thought him leſs venal : and 
as there had been a great, clamour raiſed. in Eu- 
rope, againſt the enormous, fortunes, ſuddenly 
acquired by individuals. in Bengal, he judged 
the former not ſo likely to trangreſs in that 
Way as the latter. But he overlooked the well 
known foibles of his immediate ſucceflor—indo- 
lence and vanity. The neceflary ſubordination 
and diſcipline ' eſtabliſhed by Clive, in the civil 


and military departments, was directly relaxed; 
L public 


after the conqeuror, reſtorer, and preſerve 
of India, had. let it, 

omm ittee of old women, = men as little gapa- 
ble of adviſing him : for what could the Madraſs 
ſervants, which Clive had called down to apply 
the places of tho whom he had ſuſpended fi from 
their fears i in council, know of the government 
of Bengal. The command of the army, and re- 
fidency at the durbar, the two moſt important 
offices i in the ſtate, were filled by men the moſt 


notoriouſly y venal, of. all their countrymen who 


had hitherto. appeared i in India—One or both of 


whom, have ſince been found too infamous to 
keep their ſeats i in the Britiſh ſenate, though | it 
was clear enough that they had paid for them, 
which, in their opinion, conſtitutes the right. 
Theſe men knew the weak ſide of Verelſt, and 
flattered him up to the height of his wiſhes: 
Their example was followed by every officer of 
government, who prefered the opportunity of 


making a pr wate fortune, to their own honor and | 


and the company s intereſt. In his reign were ſown 
the ſceds of that pernicious. corruption, venality, 


Tall as governed by.a 


— 


and peculation, which:overflowed us in the days 


of his immediate ſucceſſor. The humane, the 
| K K benevolent, - 
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baile; ele Bag? men Cine, od tia 
He 4 $608 gorethor'in a comtönity ef inte: 


bur His "Thakitn Sf Hover "Believing tat à fin wils 
x Rave Sth he Was proved to BA Huch, coſt the 
ettiphtly rent hund dred thobfänd Pounds; At 


2822 Let au sthers öf hüt manß 
kee ** F that I am very modes 
„ ind will bear this Dight whipping. quietly'; ; 
7 Frogtrik S they a are, with göld and Hfamy. 
Suth Ehormiois' ex; pences in the civil/and ts 
dep partments, cGud not be ſupported: -without 
mortgaging. the Tebeflue. The debts contratted = 
Abroad, "and the heavy ſums for which the Ben- 
gil government had given bills on the colpatiy 
in Europe, 5 pant alarmed the proprletors 
and the 1 nation in general.” The great abilities of 
Haſtings was Known! to the e 8 who, col 
ſeidus of their on raiſmanagercht)- and Tully 
fearing” for theit power, appointed Him to the 
government. He took” charge on "the. 22d of 
April, 177/25 ant in two years time, had b well 
regulated the finances; and made fuch favings'ih 
the current expence of every epartment of the 
government, that he- affured the managers at 
home, by the March and April ſhips of 1774, 
what would be the favorable fituation of their 
4 | affairs 


9 
a 
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ats in 776. But che mad deſirable- 2 
eam to hand too late. The miniitty had taken 
the: ade rage of the prejucires of the nation 4. 
_ the ebmpany's ſervunts abroad, whatti 
1. n with the appellation of Natiobs, 
famous Indian act, Which took 
"ry gt eh, 1774. By this extraptdic 
——.— ominated a governor gene 
with for. ceuncils, to conduct the- company's 
ars in Bengal. They, however, continued the 
former governo „Mr. Hafingr, and Mr. Barwelf 
one of the council; but reſerved a majority in the 
hangs. of men well trained to the menage. How 
this majority of military placemen, have condue- 
ted the affairs of a mercantile company, is, 1 
dare hope, well known to the, whole people of 
England. Chance bath again given back the 
govertiment into the hands of men, who, having 
from: their earheſt youth been trained up ih the 
Ferviee, ate intimately acguainted with the de- 
tail of the company's buſineſs, in every depart· 
ment. If the Engliſf empire is not yet arrive 
at its full meridiam of opulence and grandeur, 
and, from the hitherto unalterable laws of fate, 
| ddomed to deſcend, like former great and power- 


ful vgs from her prefent pinnacle of power, by 
| . que 


. 1 2520 


quick backſlidings . into the vale of deb 95 


legillsrure: will diſcover he neceſſi 
ingot the Viceropay, of this, ig 


8 — c Cho 
bo = 2 8 ten perſons, whoſe] pie. 
tures; the 8 had drawn extremely well, all 
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of which, were then, hanging up in the, roog n. 
The, owners allowed that nine of the; paintings 


es dearth 


were, to all intents and purpoſes,” the moſt ſtrik- 
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ing likeneſs. of the originals chat ever ad been 
taken: but each diſlked, his own, It Will fare 
the ſame with the characters which. & have, and 
may occaſionally draw in theſe. letters; (for my 
Whole group are well known to one B 
Each individual will admit that truth direted my 
pen, when I. drew, every, character but his own, 
If my ſcoundrel likenefles excecd in number my 
amiable and benificent pieces, it 15, not that there 
is a greater proportion of the former than, of the 
latter among us. It is entirely owing, to the na- 
ture of the work. Amendment i in our future con- 
duct is my wiſh, and my aim. It is not ſufficient 
to ſhew the paths we ſhould follow : we muſt alſo 


ſce thoſe we ought to un. If ſuch. men as 


wet” 
2 


1 1259 J 

fo a = do not hear For 2 
commanded: on the coat, for perhaps Zerter 
Man never exited) + who! by klleir inordindte u. 
Varice, Fapaciouſneſs, "and-bribeFy, Have brought 
| diſhonor on! their” country, „are, on prifteipfes of 
pink humanity, to be ſuffered to ſteal uf 
chaſtized into their graves; with all their infer 
fections on t their heads, how can de hope for a- 
mei pdment Thieſe men will no more peat 
ite for an explanation,” than — che eng | 
der, Tho has given fourteen thouſands for a'ſcat 

in a certain allerably: A, wl Has dequi- 
| d che character of an honeſt man, by payiüg his 
debt 3 in Europe, with. what he cheated che vom. 
pany o of in Indi 2. — They know better. Their 
conſeiences will inform them, that they baut pay 
this little tribute Which I exact fi rom them, by 
being quoted as the moſt” iniquitous" of their na- 
tion, and of the” times in” which * they Hved. 
Though — — Was to be _— n chains on his 
fathers alehouſe fign- poſt, o —— doomed” to 
drink, i in n fiery liquid} edi his own infamous 
vizary rupees, 1 it would be of no more public uti- 
liry; than the diſſecting of a couple of leſs inju- 
rious, and leſs infamous, footpad murderers, 
whom no body knows. —No, theſe great delin- 


a | quents, 


quents, theſe great Coloſſuſſes in iniquity, muſt | 
de deagged, like Verres of eld, to. the bar of 
infa, 3s juſt and neceſſary ſacrifices to 
tiona honor, It is to. the, villainous: conduct of 
wſuch ungracious, ſons, that Britain qwes it, 
= therouly charge brought againſt ber, by, the 
Author of the Hiſtory of the Eaſt and Weſt Indie 
carries the leaſt appearance of truth. That ranch 
Cicero, charges the nation with the - eximes. of 
a few. individuals; and, under cover of. ſame 
facts, diſcovered and pointed out by the Engliſh 
government itſelf, he attempts to fix the charag+ 
tet of rapaciouſneſs on a whole people. Who i 1s 
it that does not ſee the fecret drift. of that labori- 
_ ous and, as it relates to Great Britain, infla matory 
production Pp: According to the Abbe's account, 
England i is a haughty and unjuſt rival to France, 
a falſe friend to Holland, a ſecret enemy to Spain, 
mes tyrant over Portugal. oe Are the Poxrtu+ 
e gueze to be compared to theſe upſtarts, whoſe 
heads are turned by the embarraſſment, which 
then newly acquired riches occaſſon.“ The 
laſt lines are in the Abbe's own, words, as Juſta - 
mond has tranſlated them. They are to be found 
in book the ninth, page 527, of the ſecond vo- 
ume. I hate n of _ * and thetes 


fore | 


, * * #®. is 
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fore mit br the reader to the whole work; in 
the peruſal of which, if he doth not diſcover, that- 


* 


| the principal view of the writer, is to inflame the 
great frading ſtates i in Europe againſt the Engliſh 
nation, Tam extremely miſtaken. If the States 
General could be brought to join the family com- 
pact, it 18 not unlikely, but a confederate war 
might be entered into by the four above mention 
ed powers againſt Great Britain. Such a combi- 
| nation would certainly not be a deſirable one: 
but 1 ſee not that it is to be feared. It would 
have one good effect. It would unite us among 
ourſelves, and then we ſhould have little to dread 
from ſuch a war, Paſſion and prejudice would 
not be ſufficient to permit ſuch a confederacy t to 
draw together long, whoſe real intereſts are ſo 
| different. If the Dutch and Portugueze are ſo 
infatuated, as not to diſcover at firſt the ſecret 
deſigns of France, the capricious impatience of 
that volatile nation, will ſoon open their eyes, 
The Abbe. has taken great care to ſhew. his coun» 
trymen, that the other four ſtates have ſhared 
them almoſt entirely out in the eaſtern and weſtern 
world; and that the moſt likely way for them to 
force themſelves i in for a better portion of the mer- 
cantile plumb cake, is to inflame the minds of 


the 
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the ee and Yortairuons, avant. 
what he calls the rapacious greedineſs of the Eng- 
liſh, and thereby to ſer, them altogether by the , 
ears, that they may run a way with great part 
of the ſpoil. The Abbe. ſays there are eircum- 
ſtances and events, which when well attended to, 
plainly foretell the great revolutions, i in ſtates and 
governments; and he inſinuates clearly enough, 
that he foreſees the decline of the Britiſh Empire. 
He gives the Engliſh ſome good advice; but then 
would,with it to be underſtood to mean, that i it is 
now too late for them to follow it. I remember, 
a countryman of the Abbe's, who, after the cap - 
ture of Mahon, by the Duke de Richlieu, in the 
laſt war, applied the delenda eft Carthago to Great 
Britain, as dogmatically and unprophetically, as 
the Abbe himſelf could do.—FHis countrymen can 
intrigue, ' dreſs a wig, walk a minuet, and fight 
for half an hour, as well as any men upon earth; 
but then they have no bottom.— Set their blood 
2 running, and they run alſo. Old John ever 
hath and eyer will drub them. If Strut: and Frog, 
and Tom the Duſtman, interpoſe, to ſaye Baboon 
from the cudgelling, his reſtleſs petulance may 
give him a juſt title to expect, they will have to 


thank themſelves far their folly, if, in the fray, 
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they pet a broken pate, as Strut lately ad, over 
which, to this hour, he wears a black patch. 
It may heal if it is left to nature, and to time. 
But if ſuch ſtate empiricks as the Abbe, will be 
tampering, teaſing, and fretting the part, and 
Bull, in his juſtly rouſed rage, ſhould give then 
another butt, and knock the Havannah againſt 
Carthagena, or Mexico againſt Peru, or ſink the 
whole in the great gulph of the Britiſh Empire, 
of which the Abbe tells ſuch diſmal ſtories, who 
in the name of goodneſs will be able to prevent it? 
Not Lewis, take my word for it —He will, in 
the day of trial, keep aloof from danger, as his 


well known, and deteſted anceſtor did, in the for- 
mer naval wars, which he fomented between the 
maritime ſtates, when the Britiſh diadem was ſul> 
lied by the filthy brows of a libertine Stuart. 
Oh! how my heart pants for the news of a 
reconciliation having taken place between my 
dear mother country and, her American chil- 
dren! that ſhe may collect and prepare all her 
thunder, and, with it, hurl vengeance on the 
continual diſturbers of the repoſe of Europe, and 
her own natural, implacable, and icreconcileable 
enemies, when ever they ſhall, by their unweari- 
1 ed 
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ed iutrigues, ſtr up the world to arms, to gratity 
their own reſtleſs and boundleſs ambition. 0 


When George the Third, like a true father of 
Kio country, ſhall charm the ſons of Britain to 
peace and order: when his American ſubjects 
hall have ſecured to them the liberty they, as 
the ſons of freemen, have a right to aſk, and the 
forgiveneſs they, as repentant chidren who have 
played at truant, may with juſtice claim: when 
the real merit of Haſtings ſhall be known, from a 
public and a fair inveſtigation of his actions in the 
government of Bengal, and Clavering placed in 
the rank in life nature intended him for, a trooper 
in the horſe guards, or rather a hackney chair- 
man at one of the play houſes: when ſome of the 
moſt delinquent and rapacious of the officers of 
government, and of the company, ſhall be 
obliged to diſgorge their ill gotten wealth; and 
the company's charter be purged of all the miſt 
takes and abſurdities which now crowd and diſ- 
grace it as a public jnſtrument; when peace ſhall 
be reſtored to America; and the Englith Aſiatic 
commerce be put on a prudent and ſolid footing ; 
the military ſpirit repreſſed, and the civil ſervants 
gf the py in India made to know, that the 
character 
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character in which they are placed there 1 
act, is that of Engliſh merchants of honor and 
probity: when I ſhalt? ſve all this effected; and 
the day, J hope, is not far diſtant when 1 hall 
ſee it; then let the Abbe write on, and his count 
trymen intrigue. | Britain will be armed to def 
piſe the uncandid inflamatory inſinuations of the 


firſt, and to wine 5 recen TRY of the 
late | ö 15 th 46.6 4h 308 1 


If the Abbe's Hitt 3 of the 7: oa, was to be 
tranſlated into all languages and dialects Which 
are ſpoken, and haye been ſpoken, by the differ- 
ent people of whom he writes, from the days of 
the great Columbus to the preſent times, and 
ſome knowing and judicious men of each nation 
and community, were to ſtrip him of all the falſe 
facts, and conſequently falſe reaſoning, eſtabliſhed 
on them, which related to their own particular 
ſtate or community, to what a ſnug little pocket 
companion would his voluminous works be redu- 
ced, I know he is wrong in a great number of 
the facts, he fo dogmatically relates of the affairs 
tranſaQted in the Eaſt Indies, and that leſſens my 
confidence in him, when I read his account of 
other people, and other nations, of whom TI 

* : know 


| renting: Vet ſo indolent- and indifferent 
are; mankind i in getteral, as to matters which, do 

bet relate immedistely to themſelves, or their 
| by friends, that they ſwalloww with great avidity, | 

: every fry, th at. is conveyed to them in ſuch har- 
3; monious and correct language in which, I am told, | 
the original is written, If Mr. Haſtings lives, I 
hope an honeſt hiſtory of Hindoſtan from his pen. 
If not, ſurely there are in the nation, men of 


4 
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Hhuonor and abilities, who have public ſpirit enough 


to ſearch the national and company's records, and 
apply to numbers of men, yet alive, and from 
them collect materials ſufficient to refute the 
haſty and undigeſted aſſertions of this French 


Abbe. Were I as, equal to the taſk as many 
men 1 know, who have ſerved their country in 
India, I ſhould think it indiſpenſably my duty, 
as an Engliſhman, to undertake it. Impotent as 
I am, and weak in learning and natural abilities, 


1 will, from time to time, bring to the teſt, ſome 
P. the Abbe 8 es, | in the courſe of theſe 
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